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Notes. 


“THE COUNTERCHECK QUARRELSOME,” BY 
BEN JONSON & CO., WITH SHAKSPEARE’S 
“RETORT COURTEOUS.” 


In “ Eastward Hoe, made by Geo. Chapman, 
Ben Jonson, and John Marston,” we find the fol- 
lowing Scene : — 

“ Enter HAMLET, a footman, in haste. 

Ham. What coachman, my lady’s coach, for shame! Her 
ladyship’s ready to come down. 

Enter Pork, a tankard-bearer. 

Por. ’Sfoot, Hamlet, are you mad? Whither run you 
tow? You should brush up my old mistress? 

[£rit HaMLer. 
Enter SunpEFIE. 

Sux. What, Potkin! You must put off your tankard 
and put on your blue coat, and wait upon Mistress Touch- 
Mone into the country. 

Por. I will forsooth presently. 

Exeunt Potxrs and SixveErte. 
Enter Mrs. Fonp and Mrs. Gazer. 

Forp. Come, sweet Mistress Gazer, let’s watch here, 

aad see my Lady Flash take coach. 


Enter GertRupr, Mrs. Tov HSTONE, SINDEFIE, 
HaMLet, Porky. 
Foxp. She comes, she comes, she comes. 
‘az. Fonp. Pray Heaven bless your ladyship. 
Ger. Thank you, good people. “My coach, for the love 
Heaven, my coach! In good truth I shall swoon else, 


Coach, coach, my lady’s coach. [ Exit. 


Ger. As J am a lady, I think I am with child already, 
I long for a coach so. May one be with child afore they 
are married, mother? 

Re-enter HAMLET. 

Ham. Your coach is coming Madam. 

Ger. That's well said. Now, Heaven, methinks I am 
e’en up to the knees in preferment. 

Mrs. T. But must this young man, an’t please you, 
Madam, run by your coach all the way a-foot. 

Ger. Aye, by my faith, I warrant him; he gives no 
other milk as I have another servant does. 

Mrs. T. Alas, ’tis e’en pity methinks: for God’s sake, 
Madam, buy him but a hobby-horse—let the poor youth 
have something betwixt his legs to ease ’em. 

Ger. Go to, hold your peace dame, you talk like an 
old fool I tell you.”—Act III. Sc. 2. 

No one, I think, who looks to the footman’s 
strangely chosen name, and to the persistent re- 
iteration, or rather obstinate thrusting forward of 
such phrases as —“‘ I thank you, good people, my 
coach, for the love of heaven, my coach "—can 
fail to perceive the gird at Ophelia’s—“ Come, my 
coach ; good night ladies, good night sweet ladies :” 
an anachronism the more obvious, that coaches 
had only lately been introduced into England. 
If there were any doubt on the subject, it would 
| be dispelled by Potkin’s —“’Sfoot, Hamlet, are 
| you mad :” a question that has engaged universal 
attention, from the days of Claudius and Polonius 
until now. But if Hamlet and Ophelia were to 
be laughed at throughout this scene, then as now, 
Hamlet, the footman, would as to dress and other 
particulars be a burlesque similitude of Hamlet, 
the prince; and the representative of Ophelia, 
the Indy of the coach, the fantastically dressed 
and fantastical mannered Gertrude, would be 
dressed like Ophelia; and, in virtue of being a 
bride, probably in white, and with dishevelled and 
“untrimmed” locks. No actors would, or could, 
omit such ordinary means of raising laughter, and 
of giving point to their allusions. Similarly, it is 
more than probable that Potkin, the old servant 
of all work, would be the double of Polonius, the 
old counsellor of all work, to whom the very in- 
quiry which Potkin makes was entrusted. Hence 
an audience, previously prepared as I shall after- 
wards show, for laughter-moving allusions to 
Shakspeare, and guided by these personifications, 
and Hamlet’s calls and Potkin’s inquiry, would 
readily take Gertrude’s question to her mother as 
an allusion to Ophelia’s wanton song: and the 
more so that, though Shakspeare’s delineation is 
true to nature, the use of such words by a noble- 
born virgin like Ophelia, and the harping on such 
thoughts, was certain to excite the attention and 
eavillings of would-be critical spectators. If it 
| is not an allusion, the question is absurd and out 
| of character, Gertrude having been married the 
| day before; and if the allusion be slight, a slight 

allusion to a well-known object passes when it is 
| One among many, and made to an audience made 
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willing to listen and laugh. Besides, it allows | 
Mrs. Touchstone to continue the allusion ; and in | 
the same words, and in an equivoque too coarse to | 
be quoted, to make a hit at the deaths which, in 
the closing scene of Shakspeare’s play, are brought | 
about so abundantly and suddenly by the mere 
prick of a foil. 

And now, before going further, let us inquire 
who are these actors who are thus made to ridi- 
cule Shakspeare? The title-page of our play in- 
forms us: “ Eastward Hoe, as it was played in 
the Blackfriers by the children of Her Majesty's 
[Queen Anne's] Revels.” The actors, in other 
words, were that “aiery of children, the little 
eyases that cry out on the top of question, and 
are most tyrannically clapp'd for it; who berattle 
the common stage (so they call them), and whose 
writers do them wrong to make them exclaim 
against their own succession.” They were those 
whose popularity, combined with “ the inhibition 
which came by means of the late innovation,” 
drove the former delights of the fashionables— 
Shakspeare, Burbadge, Hamlet, and “ the trage- 
dians of the city" — forth into the country in the 
less reputable and Jess profitable guise of strolling 
players ; and on this retreat of their competitors, 
the young cockrels crow to the utmost extent of 
their voices. Potkin’s query—‘“ Whither run you 
now ?"—may have been moulded on Hamlet's 
“So runs the world away ;” or, as is more likely, 
on Polonius’s verbose explanation of how Hamlet, 
repulsed, fell into a sadness, then into a fast, and 
so on into the madness wherein he now raves; 
but Sindefie gives the meaning, when she tells 
Potkin “ that he must doff his tankard, put on his 
blue coat, and wait upon Mrs. Touchstone into the 
country.” So, too, Mrs. Touchstone and Gertrude. 
“And must this young man [Hamlet, that is, 
Shakspeare], an't please you, Madam, run by your 
coach all the way a-foot ?” —must he walk beside 
the caravan of properties? “ Aye, by my faith, I 
warrant him; he gives no other milk as I have an- 
ther servant does.” In like manner, there is no 
meaning in Potkin’s “You should brush up my 
old mistress,” unless it refer either to the neces- 
sity for revising Hamlet, or to the revisal itself. 

After the foregoing analysis of this occamy of 
ridicule elaborated by three of the verbal alche- 
mists of the day, the reader will I think be more 
ready to follow me in my answer to the query 
raised by the stage direction to the second scene 
of the first Act of Eastward Hoe. ‘The direc- 
tion is — 

“ Enter Potpavy, a tailor, with a fair gown, farthingal, 
and French-full, in his arms; Gertrupe, in a French 
head-attire and citizen’s gown; MiLpRrep sewing; and 
Beatrice, leading a monkey after her.” 


The question is: As Beatrice plays no part but 
a dumb one, is never spoken of or to, and is never 





married as both her sisters are, why is she intro- 


duced, and how do the audience know her to be 
Beatrice? My answer is: Because, dressed in 
imitation of Beatrice, she is leading apes to hell; 
while in her dumbness she imitates Hero's mother, 
and is in her person “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 

The success of ridicule does not always depend 
on its quality ; it is often sufficient that the object 
be well known, and commonly spoken of; and if 
we do not find proof that the objects of this satire 
were well known in “the tragedians in whom you 
were wont to take such delight,” we can find at 
least probable proof in other parts of Eastward 
Hoe. For instance, it is probable that the 
drunken Quicksilver, with his remembrances of 
the playhouse, was thinking of Macbeth when he 
answers his master’s exclamation with — “ Who 
cries on murther? Lady, was it you?” And 
that he was quoting Pistol when he exclaims: 
“ Hollo, ye pampered ladies of Asia.” And again: 
“ Tend me some money: have we not Hiren here?” 
(Act II. Se. 1). Marston afterwards was evi- 
dently thinking of Macbeth when he wrote, in the 
Insatiate Countess (Act V.) : — 


“ Although Neptolis cold, the waves of all the Northern 


sea, 
Should flow for ever through these guilty hands, 
Yet the sanguinolent stain would extant be.” 
And it is more likely that Quicksilver is quoting 
from Pistol, rather than from the originals: first, 
from the coincidence of his introducing these two 
close after one another as Pistol does; and se- 
condly, because it seems to be the words, “ 'Sfoot, 
lend me some money,” that reminds him of Pis- 
tol’s “ Give crowns like pins; have we not Hiren 
here?” It only remains to inquire whether the 
dates agree, and to this the answer is : — Hamlet 
was first published in 1602, and Shakspeare 
brushed up his old mistress in 1604; while East- 
ward Hoe was printed in 1605, and was probably 
written but a short time before, for there is a 
Virginian adventure in it, and a reference to the 
then unknown fate of the colonists of Raleigh's 
fourth expedition in 1587; and, if I remember 
rightly, it was about 1604-5 that voyages thither- 
ward were again spoken of and undertaken. As to 
Macbeth, the two passages in the porter’s soliloquy 
are obstacles in the way, as these give the earliest 
date as 1606. They may, however, have been 
added at an after revisal of the first sketch, and 
the play is one more likely to have been produced 
soon after James's accession than at a later date. 
B. Nicnorson. 


TWO READINGS IN “HAMLET.” 


1. Act I. Se. I. (Quarto of 1603 and 1604.)— 
“ So frown’d he once, when in angry parte, 
He smot the sleaded pollax on the ice.” 
I always regarded “ sleaded,” or, as the modern 
editors read, “ sledded,” as nonsense. What 4 
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ridiculous position it must have been, to see a 
king, in full armour, smiting down a sledded man, 
i.e.aman sitting in a sledge! It would rather 
not have been a king-like action. And it was of 
course not a remarkable, not a memorable fact, 
that in the cold Scandinavian country in winter- 
time, people were found sitting in a sledge; 
nobody would have wondered at it—perhaps more 
at the contrary. 

When the king frowned in an angry parle, he 
must have been provoked to it by an irritating 
behaviour of the adversary, and Horatio, remem- 
bering the fact, will also bear in mind the cause 
of it, and so I suppose, he used an epithet which 
points out the provoking manner of the Polack ; 
and, following as much as possible the form 
“sleaded,” I should like to propose the word 
“sturdy,” or, as it would have been written in 
Shakspeare’s time, “ sturdie.” 

2. Act I. Se. 1. (Quarto of 1604) — 

“The graues stood tennatlesse, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeake and gibber in the Roman streets ; 
As starres with traines of fier and dewes of blood, 
Disasters in the sunne; and the moist starre . . . .” 

Not less than three readings I should like to 
prefer to the accommodation of a new line after 
“Did squeake ... .” 

These readings are : — 

“ Ay, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood 
Did darken e’en the sun; and... .” 
(Dews of blood falling as rain.) 
“ Ay, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood 


Did enter in the sun; and... . 
(“Did enter,” meaning “ did pass before . . .”) 

“ Ay, stars with trains of fire, in hue of blood 

Dy'd darkening the sun; and... .” 

In every of the three readings is a climax: the 
graves ... ay, stars... .andthemoon.... 
And that is just what makes me inclined to ac- 
cept one of them. F. A. Leo. 

4, Hafenplatz, Berlin. 


A FAMILY JAR. 


_ On breaking up the cover of an old folio, a short 
time ago, I found the following curious document 
worked up, with other waste paper, to procure 
the required substance; and as it touches upon 





| the Money on the Estate of Custle Milk, &c. 





mestic Jars go abroad, he could be content to perill the 
Cause as to Marie Drummond’s Misbehaviour towards 
him, and that she not only Cursed him, but likewayes 
raised strife and contention betwixt him and his spouse, 
yea, sometimes according to her strength and abilitie, 
layed violent hands upon him, so that the Doctor was 
not desirous to keep her in his Familie, nor denyed to 
give her a Localitie for her aliment; but all the Contro- 
versie was that she, at least her Mother in her name, 
demanded too great an aliment, as likeways desired that 
the Doctor might be personally liable for the same, which 
he judged unreasonable and contrair to the common 
practice in the like cases, and therefore he choosed that 
the hail Lords should modifie and give her a Localitie, 
and is content how summarily the probation be advised 
by the whole Lords, but judges it contrair to common 
practice that it should be remitted to any Lord, but Es- 
ially to my Lord Aberuchil, who is the Petitioner’s 
lation. 

“ As to what is pretended, that there is some rests due 
to Marie Drummond’s School Master and Mistress, the 
samen is altogether denyed, for Doctor Alexander payed 
all that his wife said was due, and if there be anything 
resting it is more than he knowes; And to what is al- 
leged due for aliment for some litle time she was out off 
the Familie, the Doctor does not judge himself lyable, 
she having run away at her own hand. And as to her 
Cloaths and School Books, the same are all payed, nor 
is it condescened on what is resting, whereas it is said 
that the Doctor has given in an Accompt for Reparation 
of the houses this last year, greater than all the years 
preceding, the contrair can be made appear. And as to 
The samen 


| comes to be Answered the Time of the advising, therefore 


the paternal stroaks it may be lawful to administer | 


to a cursing daughter, it may not be out of place 
among the odds and ends of “N. & Q.”— 


“Answers for John Alexander, Doctor of Medicine, to the 
Petition given in by Mary Drummond. 

“It is Answered, that the desire of the Petition is most 
Unjust, and it is admired with what Confidence such 
Calumnies could be presented to your Lordships, especi- 
ally as to Doctor Alexander's pretended Rigiditie and 
Cruelty, and were it not for the charge and expense of a 
Probation, and that the Doctor*does not desire that Do- 


an Answer thereto is now forborn. Lastly, as to that 

oint of the Petition, anent Doctor Alexander’s alledged 
lesthag of Mary Drummond as said is, any Stroaks that 
can be proven he gave her were only paternal stroaks, 
and with the palme of his hand as a correction for her 
cursing, to which he judged himself in dutie bound, es- 
pecially considering her Mother’s too great Remissness, 
and as to which likeways, if it were not for the expense 
of a Probation, he is content Witnesses be adduced; but 
albeit it were proven that the Doctor hade beat her since 
the intenting of her process; Yet it is hop’d that he, 
being her Father-in-Law, and in place of a Parent, such 
Beating would not fall under the compass of the Act of 
Parliament, nor is it worth the Expense or Time, especially 
considering that, as said is, the Doctor never refused to 
give her ane Aliment, but did only Contravert the Quota 
and maner of Payment. In Respect whereof, &c.” 

J. 0. 


ROBESPIERRE AND BONAPARTE. 


In the History of Great Britain by J. R. 
Miller, p. 312 — I, quote from Jones's University 
edition, not being aware that any other edition 
has ever been published —I find the following 
passage, after describing the coronation of Bona- 
parte :— 

“This ceremony took place on the nineteenth of No- 
vember, in the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, the 
same church in which, with more zeal, the Parisians had, 
a few years before, worshipped a naked prostitute as the 
Goddess of Reason, in obedience to the commands of 


| Bonaparte’s friend and predecessor, Maximilien Robe- 


spierre.” 
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This is one of the inaccuracies in which the 
work abounds, and which tend to throw the shade 
of doubt and difficulty over that portion of the 
history which is more faithfully given. I refer 
to it as the authority of Miller is given in a very 
able essay, intended for publication, and written 
by a friend of my own. ‘The act referred to, 
profane and indecent as it was, is much exagger- 
ated in some of the contemporaneous accounts ; 
and it has been the practice of careless writers 
to ascribe all the atrocities of the early days of 
the Revolution to Robespierre; and this one 
among the rest. It was not, however, his act, nor 
was it done at his suggestion, nor with his con- 
currence; nor had he at that time the power to 
preventit. It was inconsistent with the character 


he assumed at that — and with the profes- | 
about him some of the more | 


sions which gathere: 
enthusiastic supporters of the Revolution. 

The female who was selected to represent the 
Goddess of Reason was covered with a light blue 
drapery, and was surrounded by a number of 
ladies from the opera; and the licentiousness of 
the occasion does not admit of description. The 
scene was got up by Hébert, Chaumette, and 
their immediate associates; but Alison relates, 
that when they made their appearance in the 
Convention, at the head of the group of opera 
dancers, Robespierre and St. Just were observed 
to cast a look of indignation upon the scene, and 
left the assembly; and Robespierre declared 
afterwards that Chaumette deserved death for 
the abominations he had permitted to be prac- 
tised on the occasions of these celebrations. This 
disgraceful episode in the frightful history of that 


time was in fact the first commencement of that | 


wild attempt to subvert religion, and prescribe 
its teaching, which led to such fearful results; but 
Robespierre, ambitious and cold-blooded as he 
was, had no participation in those scenes of frantic 
folly. 

I think there is no foundation, either, for terming 
Robespierre the friend of Bonaparte; and the 
term predecessor is without meaning. Bonaparte 
was the friend of the younger Robespierre: but 
he refused the command of the National Guard 
when offered to him, and emphatically expressed 
his dislike and distrust of the elder Robespierre. 


In his rejection of the offer he used these words: | 


“ yy ae the younger isan honourable man ; | 
| grandfather, Matthew Nicholas, is 88! How old must 


but his 
should be obliged to serve him. 
man! Never.” 

The history of Napoleon during the first period 
of the Revolution is somewhat obscure; but there 
is sufficient evidence to show that, in no way was 
he the friend, associate, or employé of Robes- 
pierre. . 


rother is no trifler; if I went to Paris I 
I serve such a 





Errrarn on A Doa.—A few months ago some 
“ Epitaphs on Dogs” appeared consecutively in 
this periodical, and the contribution of more was 
suggested. Thinking that the following one may 
prove interesting, not merely on account of the 
high reputation of its gifted author, but for its 
intrinsic poetical merit, I offer it for insertion, 
It has only once, I believe, been printed, and that 
was ina provincial newspaper, about thirty years 
ago; from whose columns the accompanying copy 
was cut out at the time :— 


Epitaph on a Dog left by a Brother Officer in the Island o 
Minorca, on his return to England, a.p. 1772. By t 
Hon. Thomas Erskine, Lieut. RN. 

“ Approach, vain man! and bid thy pride be mute; 
Start not!—this monument records a brute. 
In sculptured shrine may sleep some human hog,— 
This stone is sacred to a faithful dog. 
Though reason lend her boasted ray to thee, 
From faults which make it useless he was free: 
He broke no oath, betrayed no trusting friend, 
Nor ever fawned for an unworthy end; 
His life was shortened by no slothful ease, 
Vice-begot care, or folly-bred disease. 
Forsook by him he valued more than life, 
His generous nature sank beneath the strife; 
Left by his master on a foreign shore, 
New masters offered,—but he would no more ;— 
The ocean oft with seeming sorrow eyed, 
And pierced by man’s ingratitude, he died.” 


T. A. H. 


Novet Famity AssemBiaGe; or THE Days 
or THE Parriarcns Revivep.—I enclose a cut- 
ting from the Western Daily Mercury of Oct. 28, 
1864. Perhaps some of your west country 
correspondents can verify the statement, which, 
if correct, is interesting, and worthy of being pre- 
served in “ N, & Q.””:— 

“ A child was christened on Sunday last, at the Sennen 

arish church, who was of the fifth generation of the 
Mathew Nicholases, of Sennen Cove—a name well known 
throughout the countryside for the last century; and the 
christening caused the font to be surrounded by those 
who showed the five generations to be still represented. 
The babe Matthew Nicholas had his uncle Matthew 
Nicholas near him; his grandfather Matthew Nicholas; 
his great grandfather Matthew Nicholas; and his great 
great grandfather Matthew Nicholas. This might be 
only a singular instance of rapid reproduction; but, to 
show the longevity of the family of this ilk, and the 
wholesomeness of the Land’s End climate, we will add 
that the child has two grandfathers and two grand- 
mothers, three great grandfathers and a trio of great 
grandmothers, and two great great grandfathers alive 
and well. All witnessed the christening. The great 


the great great grandfather be? This oldest inbabitant, 
Great Great Grandfather Matthew Nicholas, has one 
sister and two brothers living, and their united ages are 


340!” 
W. H. C. 


Quick Travexiine 1n 1620.— 

“ Barnard Calvert of Andover, rode from St. George's 
Church in Southwark to Dover, from thence passed by 
Barge to Cailis, in Frange; and from thence returned 
back to St. George's Church, the same day. This, his 
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journey, he performed betwixt the hours of three in the 


morning and eight in the afiernoon.”—Medulla Historia, 
1683 

The above is a verbatim extract, with the words 
marked italics, orthography, &c. G. E. 

Tuas Porr Grarincer.—In Dr. Robert Ander- 
son’s Life of Grainger, prefixed to an edition of 
his Poetical Works (Edinburgh, 1836, 2 vols. 
]2mo), it is stated that he was a native of Dunse, 
in Berwickshire; but some doubt is apparently 
thrown on this in the last edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, voce “ Grainger.” I am able, 
however, to place the fact of his Scottish birth 
beyond question: for there is now before me a 
copy of the Latin thesis which he wrote in 1753, 
when he obtained his degree of M.D. from the 
College of Edinburgh; and he there designates 
himself, “Jacobus Grainger, Scoto-Britannus.” 
The subject of the dissertation is, ‘* De modo ex- 
citandi Ptyalismum et morbis inde pendentibus.” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Arcusisnop WHATELY’s UNANSWERED Rippiz. 
In Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Memoir of the late Arch- 
bishop, vol. i. p. 271, the following riddle, to 
which it is said the deceased prelate “withheld 
the answer,” is given : — 

RIpDLeE. 
“ When from the ark’s capacious round 
The world came forth in pairs ; 
Who was the first to hear the sound 
Of boots upon the stairs? ” 
To which I beg to submit the following — 
ANSWER. 
“To him who cons the matter o’er, 
A little thought reveals ; 
He heard it first who came before 
Two pairs of soles and (h)eels.” 
Herpert WELCH. 
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or 5002 is required for the purpose. The Museum con- 
tains 9,500 specimens, and is the most important Celtic 
collection in the world.” 

A Correspondent suggests that all the objects 
in the Irish Academy illustrative of Celtic Times 
should be photographed, as they have done the 
Medizval Collection at Mechlin; and was this 
printed by photography on cards or separate slips 


| of paper, the sale of these, inthe days of travelling 


Sewep not Sewn.—In the course of a recent 


trial at the Old Bailey, judges, counsel, and wit- 
hesses are reported (even by The Times) as ut- 
tering the barbarism sewn. Surely they cannot 
all have so blundered! 

The past participle of “ to sow,” is sown. 

The past participle of “to sew,” is sewed. 

If such grave personages will deign to consult 
those sewers par excellence, the ladies, they will 
find that sewn is a vulgarism to be eschewed by 
the educated. AMBERLEY. 


Aytiquarian Art.— 


“ All students of Irish antiquity are aware of the great 
value of the learned C italogue of Antiquities in posses- 
son of the Irish Academy which has been prepared 
gratuitously by Sir William Wilde, and is illustrated by 
$30 woodcuts.” It appears that the articles of silver and 
iron, ecclesiastical remains and acquisitions since 1857, 
are still uncatalogued. Most of the lette r-press of the 
unfinished portion of the catalogue is completed; the 
Work is standing still for want of funds, and about 4007. 








by rail, would pay itself. ANON. 

A correspondent is very much obliged for the 
answers returned by Mr. Wears and M.S. R., as 
to the employment of photography as the means 
of copying antiquarian objects. The last fixes 
not only the date of the discovery, but its im- 
portance in restoring to sight what at first would 
appear imperfect inscriptions ; and in this respect 
it is superior to the electrotype, which would only 
give the copy as it would appear to theeye. The 
following discovery leads one to think that the 
camera might be used at Pompeii. Lately, it is 
said : — 

“ A new quarter of Pompeii is now being brought to 
light. Among the most recent discoveries is that of a 
magnificent temple of Juno, in which between 200 and 
300 skeletons were found. The statues with which the 
temple is adorned are in an excellent style of preserva- 
tion, and plentifully decked with jewels.” 

Now what would be more curious than having 
these discoveries taken by photography in situ, 
fresh from their tomb of centuries? The sale of 
the cards, on which they were depicted, would be 
useful in raising funds towards the prosecution of 
the work of exploration. I recommend this to 
the attention of M. Fiorelli, whose excellent work, 
the Giornale degli Scavi di Pompei, all antiquaries 
must admire. Anon. 


Queries. 
“THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.” 


in the recently-published Memoirs of Mr. H. 
Phillips, a trial to decide upon the copyright of 
the music to “The Old English Gentleman” is 
reported ; but so indefinitely, that I cannot ascer- 
tain the court, the judge, the parties, or the 
verdict. 

Mr. Phillips first sung the song at the concert 
room of the Italian Opera House. The next 
morning Mori obtained permission to publish it; 
and did so in less than a week, with a conspi- 
cuous notice that no copy was genuine unless 
published by him and signed by Mr. Phillips, 
The sale was good for a few days; when Mr. 
Purday, of Holborn, published an edition, and 
several other musicsellers did the same. Mr, 
Purday claimed the copyright; “and an action 
was fixed to take place with as little delay as 
possible, in Westminster Hall.” 
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The question seems to have been, whether the 
song was old or new. The latter part of the 
thirteenth chapter is occupied by the trial, and 
the fourteenth begins : — 

“ All means and witnesses having failed to stamp the 
song as an original melody, the decision was left in the 
hands of the jury; and Mr. Purday became the sole 
possessor of ‘The Old English Gentleman.’”—Vol. i. 
p. 212. 

Here are things which I think, in law, could 
not have been. Purday could not have acquired 
copyright by publishing after Mori, nor sole pos- 
session by the failure to prove the melody original. 
There are also some matters of fact rather strange. 

After several witnesses had been called, Mr. 
T. Cook was put into the box, and asked if he 
could play the tune. A fiddle was sent for, and 
he played it slowly and deliberately. Then fol- 
lowed : — 

“ The Judge. 1s that all? 

Tom, It is, my Lord. 

Judge. Well; that appears to me to be very simple 
and easy. 

Tom (holding out the bow and violin). Will your Lord- 
ship like to try it? 

(This sally was followed by roars of laughter.) 

Counsel. Define what is a melody. 

Tom. It’s impossible. 

Counsel. Can you decline a verb, Sir? 

Tom. I think I can. 

Counsel. Do, then. 

Tom (seeming to think, and casting his eyes about 
him with a satirical smile) said—I am an ass, he is an 
ass, you are an ass. 

(Roars of laughter, in which the judge joined. ) 
Counsel. Let that witness stand down.” 
Musical and Personal Recollections by Henry 
Phillips, London, 1864, vol. i. p. 210. 


This looks like a report of a cause before | 


Nicholson, C.B.; but he did not sit in West- 
minster Hall, and he always kept the best joke 
for himself. That some such trial occurred I 
have no doubt. Probably the names of the par- 
ties were Purday and Mori. ‘The nearest ap- 
proach to the date given by Mr. Phillips is, 
“previous to my becoming so celebrated for the 
singing of ‘ Farewell to the Mountain.’” I shall 
be obliged by a reference even to a newspaper 
report. An Inner Tempvar. 


Avenues or Limz Trees. — At what period of 
the last or preceding century was it the fashion to 
make avenues of lime trees ? E. Kine. 


Cuvurcurtt’s Executor. — What relation was 
John Churchill (whose imprint appears to an edition 
of the poet's works issued in 1774, and who there 
styles himself executor to the late C. Churchill) 
to the author of The Rosciad? The fourth volume 
contains Sermons, preceded by an incomplete de- 
dication in verse inscribed to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester. To this is attached the following note, 




















“It is presumed the sudden death of the Author 
will sufficiently apologise for the Dedication re- 
maining unfinished.” WituiaM Gaspry, 

Keswick. 

* Cousins,” a Sona.—Are the following lines by 
Praed? And if so, why not included in the late 
edition of his poems? If not, whose are they ?— 

“ Had you ever a cousin, Tom? 
Did your cousin happen to sing? 
Sisters we have by the dozen, Tom; 
But a cousin’s a different thing.” * 
W. M. F. 

Diszase anv Suicipe.—In Disraeli’s Curiosi- 
ties of Literature (Routledge’s edition, vol. ii. p. 
468), I find the following note to the article 
“ Medicine and Morals ” : — 


“A physician of eminence has told us of the melan- 
choly termination of the life of a gentleman, who, in a 
state of mental aberration, cut his throat. The loss of 
blood restored the mind to a healthy condition, but the 
wound unfortunately proved fatal.” 


This fact is supported by Dr. Southwood Smith 
in the Philosophy of Health (first edition, vol. i. 
p- 109), as follows : — 


“ More than one case has come to my knowledge in 
which inflammation of the brain having been excited by 
mental suffering, suicide was committed by cutting the 
throat. During the flow of blood, which was gradual, 
the brain was relieved; the mind became perfectly ra- 
tioval; and the patient might have been saved had a 
surgeon been on the spot, or had the persons about the 
patient known where, and how, to apply the pressure of 
the finger to staunch the flow of blood until a surgeon 
had arrived.” 


It is not improbable that Dr. Southwood Smith 


| had been the authority, upon which Disraeli states 


the circumstance referred to by him. As I am 
engaged now in an important inquiry as to the 
coincidence of homicidal with suicidal insanity, I 
should be very grateful to any of your corre- 
spondents who would assist me by references to 
any facts similar to those stated by Disraeli and 
Dr. Smith. I am in possession of most of the 
published works on diseases of the mind, as well 
as those on medical jurisprudence ; but there may 
be illustrations on this point which have escaped 
me, and others in works with which I am not 
acquainted. T. B. 

Erm co pracu!—About what time did this 
cry become popular in Ireland? From an ex- 
pression in Bishop Stock's Narrative of what passed 
at Killalla during the French Invasion in the 
Summer of 1798, it would appear to have been a 
novelty at that period. The Bishop, in describing 
the forcible occupation of his own episcopal resi- 
dence, the Castle of Killalla, by the Irish, who 


* This song appeared in The Family Herald of May 
27, 1848 (vol. vi. p. 49), without name or initials. On 
the title-page of the music, by John Wass, it is stated 
that the words are taken by permission from the New 





bearing the MS. signature of “ Jno. Churchill” : | Monthly Magazine—Eo. } 
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rushed to support the French force, says, “A 
green flag was mounted over the castle gate, with 
an inscription ERIN GO BRAGH ; importing, as I 
am told, Ireland for ever!” (p. 24.) 
would appear to have then been new to him. 


would imply that it had long been a national 
melody : — 
« The daystar attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 
For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once, in the pride of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh!” 
And again: — 
“To cover my harp with the wild woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh.” 
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Thomas Southouse from Faversham church, where 
the former was buried in 1651, and the latter in 
1676. 

William Lemon, the father of Elizabeth, wife 


| of Samuel Haward of the Grange, married Helen, 
Campbell, in his song of the “ Exile of Erin,” | 


But there has not, within my memory, been any | 


popular air so called — certainly none so nation- 
ally accepted as Garryowen, or Patrick's Day. 
Erin go bragh would seem to have been a war 
ery, rather than the refrain of a national tune ; and 


it would be interesting to know, whether there is | 


any record of it earlier than the brief notice by 
the Bishop of Killalla, J. Emerson Tennent. 


Exeter Catueprar. — It strikes me—judging | 
by the eye—that in the cathedral at Exeter, the 


choir is narrower at the eastern end than it is at 
the entrance. 


Can any of your correspondents | 


say, from measurement, whether my impression | 


is correct or not ? Strarroap Carey. 


Funer.—What are best works on fungi? Are 
there any sources of information besides Greville's 
Cryptogamic Flora, Frie’s Systema Mycologicum, 
Corda’s Icones, Endlicher’s Genera Plantarum, 


and Badham’s Edible Fungi ? 


Tar Hatz or Lost Sters.—Why is the Scotch 
bar called the “ Hall of Lost Steps”? (Vide Life 
of Christopher North, alias Professor Wilson.) 

SPEs-BoNA. 


Me K. 


Cape Town, S. A. 


Harwarp or Haywarpr Famuty, County or | 


Kext.— William Haward of Harty, who was | 


buried in Gillingham church, married Alice, 
daughter of Thomas Clyve (or Cliffe) generosus. 

He had two sons; first, Samuel Haward of the 
Grange, Gillingham, who, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Wm. Leucon of Kent, had a son William, and 
two daughters, first, Alice (query whether mar- 
ried to Idus Caslock of Faversham ?), and, second, 
Abigail married to Thomas Southouse, gent. 

The second son, Thomas Haward, also of the 
Grange, married Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
Rowland Odell, and it is presumed had by her a 
daughter Anne, who married Sir William Delaune, 
Kt, and whe had issue by her a daughter Anne. 
(Query, to » :om married ?) 

Any additional particulars relating to the family 
will be much esteemed, especially copies of the 
monumental inscriptions to John Caslock and 


| bride with the right. 





daughter of Edward Kempe, by Agnes his wife, 
daughter of Edward Page of Shone. Required, 
the locale of the Lemon family, no parish being 
given in the Visitation of Kent, the description 
being “ William Lemon of Kent” only. 

J. J. Howarp. 


Husert pe Buren, Eart or Kentr.— Have 
the articles of accusation against this celebrated 
man ever been printed? I allude to those brought 
forward on his impeachment in 1231-2. They 
are not given in Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chief Justices, nor in the Fadera. I have sought 
long and vainly for them, and shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who would tell me where they 
may be found. HERMENTRUDE. 


Huntine Sone.—Where can I obtain the com- 
plete words and music of a hunting song, the first 
verse of which runs somewhat as follows ? — 

“ There were three jolly huntsmen, 
And they would hunt the fox: 
And where d’ye think they found him ? 
Among the crags and rocks. 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
Stick to’t, my boys! 
Aloud the huntsman cries ; 
With a hip, hip, hip, and a holla, 
As through the wood he flies.” 
W. M. J. 


Inisutown Castie, co. Dustin. — A drawing 
of this ruin, taken by Gabriel Beranger about the 
middle of the last century, now lies before me. 
Can any of your Irish correspondents tell me in 
what part of the county of Dublin the castle 
stood ? and if it, like many other ruins, has dis- 
appeared, in what year it was demolished? Is 
anything known of its history ? ABBHBA. 


Marriace Customs.—In Wornum’s Epochs of 
Painting (p. 205, or rather opposite 205), is an 
etching of a Jewish wedding, “ Lo Sposalizio,” 
by Raphael, in the Brera, Milan. On the right 
of the priest stand the bridesmaids with the bride, 
and on the left the bridegroom and his attendants. 
The bridegroom is bearing a rod, with a trefoil 
head, in the left hand; and is assisted by the 
priest in putting the ring on the finger of the 
At the back of the 
bridegroom, and at his left are two young men: 
one of which is standing, and has just broken a 
stick ; the other, with a scaled armour cap on his 
head, is bending forward breaking, or in the act 
of breaking, a stick on his knee. 

Will some of the learned readers of “ N. & Q.” 
be so good as to explain these customs? A 
similar practice prevails amongst the modern 
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Jews, in shattering a wine-glass, or some other 
glass vessel, by dashing them to the ground. A 
chapter on the different customs observed at mar- 
riages would be interesting. 

Epwarp Parrirt. 


Nomismatic.—I have a coin about which I 
should be glad to obtain some information. It is 
a shilling of George III., date 1816, very much 
worn, the reverse being quite obliterated. On 
the neck of the portrait of the king, however, is a 
circular stamp impressed by a beautifully exe- 
cuted die. It represents a lion passant within a 
ring, on which, in clear raised letters, is this 
inscription —“ HABULITADA POR EL GOBIERNO.” 
This looks like an English coin, made current by 
authority in Spain, or some Spanish colony. 
aware of Spanish dollars, &c., having been so 
treated by us, but the present case is new to me. 

W. J. Bernaarp Samira. 

Temple. 

Parwrament. — Is the exact derivation of this 
word established on any authority satisfactory to 
“N.&Q.?” If so, could I be referred to the 
number? * Weknow, on the authority of Black- 
stone (book 1. c. 2) that the word is comparatively 
of modern date, and derived from the French. 
The difficulty seems to lie in the final syllable, 
concerning which, though I have made all avail- 
able inquiry, I have found no explanation which 
is satisfactory. All the derivations of ment 
seem as laboured as that given by Richardson, 
who tells us, sub voce that it is from the Latin 
mens or monére; and that mens is from Greek 
pévos, impetus (sc. animi); and pévos from peveiv, 
manere, where I think such an unsatisfactory so- 
lution may well be allowed to remain. 

Another authority asserted that ment came from 
Mentz in Germany, where, if I remember right, 
it said the first “talking” took place—parler au 
Mentz! No doubt, however, the derivation of 
the word has been one of the verate questiones 
“N. & Q.” has cleared up; if so, some of your 
readers and contributors at a distance, who have 
lately been holding a quiet court of inquiry on 
the subject (unanimous verdict, “Send it to 
Notes"), would be glad to know. Sres-BoNA. 

Cape Town, 8. A. 





Who was 
R. Ineuts. 


“Tae Pavrine Macazine,” 1836. 
the editor ? 


St. Bartuotomew tue Great, SmitHrreLp.— 
In demolishing this ancient church, it is remarked 
by awriter in the Saturday Review : — 

“One discovery puzzled the explorers for a long time. 
A whole deposit of small earthenware sticks was found in 
one place—all of them exactly alike, about five inches 
long, and in shape something like a thin baluster. The 
authorities of the British Museum pronounced at once 
that they were wig-curlers! It would seem as though 


[* Vide«N, & Q.” 1* §, ii. 85, 159.) 





I am | 


some defunct hairdresser of Queen Anne’s time had 
chosen to be buried in his wig, with the curling~pin in 
each curl,” 

The writer omits to mention what these “ small 
earthenware sticks” really were. Inquimer. 


Tue Sorar System. — Davis, the American 
mystic, published a pamphlet on the Solar System 
between the years 1846-1850, which he afterwards 
suppressed. But few copies of the work are now 
extant. Iam particularly desirous of ascertain- 
ing the exact date of this remarkable performance, 
and the place of its publication. A. Z. 


Bisnor Jeremy Taytor. — Bishop Heber, in 
his Life of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, states that he 
was a lineal descendant of Dr. Rowland Taylor, 
the celebrated martyr. Can any of your readers 
furnish me with a clue by which to trace the re- 
lationship ? * J. D. 


Mrs. Teacnweti.—Can any one inform me 
what was the name of a lady who published, about 
the end of last century, some juvenile works 
under the nom-de-plume of Mrs. Teachwell? One 
of these books was The Juvenile Tatler, by a 
society of Young Ladies, under the tuition of 
Mrs. Teachwell, 1790. Another (published by 
Marshall) was a Spelling Book, date 1787. 

R. Ineus. 


To TAKE uP one’s Cross. — Was this phrase in 
use before Christianity, to express the undertak- 
ing of a painful duty? If not, how could our 
Saviour use it as he does? For, though he fore- 
knew the manner of his death, his disciples did 
not, and the expression would be unintelligible to 
them unless already familiar. Is it to be found 
in any heathen author, Greek or Latin? The 
common notion is that it is exclusively a Christian 
phrase, arising from the death on the cross volun- 
tarily undergone by Jesus. Srr.ites. 


Arcustsnor Wuatey. — In the recently pub- 
lished Memoirs of Archbishop Whately an anec- 
dote is related of him to the effect, that a young 
friend, being rather sceptical as to the archbishop’s 
reputed versatility, tried to make him expose 
himself by getting up a discussion while at dinner 
on fencing: the result was as might be expected. 
Whately not only upset the young aspirants 
arguments, but quoted the chief authorities against 
him. 

Now a very similar anecdote is current here. 
If for Whately we substitute the name of Dr. 
Whewell. and for fencing substitute Chinese 
music. In so glaring a coincidence, may we not 
suspect fiction? On what foundation, then, do 
either of these anecdotes rest ? QueErY. 

Trin. Coll. Camb, 





[* The last editor of Jeremy Taylor’s Works, the Rev. 
Charles Page Eden, M.A., failed to discover the relation- 
ship between the Martyr and the Bishop.—Eb. ] 
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Wesrminster Harz.—Is it true that the floor 
of Westminster Hall is now fourteen feet above 
its original level ? MELETES. 


FAMILY AND PERSONAL QUERIES. 

[The number of these which we now receive is so great, 
that in future we must decline to insert such of them as 
are not of general interest, unless the Querist specifies in 
his communication where Replies may be addressed to him. 
We will endeavour to find room for Family Queries, when 
accompanied by the address of the Inquirer; but we cannot 
undertake to insert answers, which clearly are of no in- 
terest to the great body of our readers, ] 

Surrn anp Lows.— 

“Mrs. Lowe, wife of John Lowe, Esq., Deputy-Cham- 
berlain of the Exchequer, dyed 29 Oct. 1700, bur. in St. 
Margaret's Church, Westminster, 31 of the same month, 
without issue. Her name was Smith. Sab. on a mount 
vert a lyon passant reguardant arg.” — Le Neve’s Mem- 
oranda. 

Any genealogical particulars of either of the 
above will oblige. H. S. G. 


Wit1u1am Creporne, or Crepuene, B.D., of 
the University of Cambridge, vicar of Nidd, 
Yorkshire ; installed Dean of Kildare, March 8, 
1625; prebendary of St. Patrick’s, 1630; died 
1645. I wish to know the date of his marriage, 
the number and names of his children, his place 
or places of residence, and the locality of his death 
and burial. S. N. 


Yorke Quvuerrirs.—1. Can the pedigree of 
Yorke, of Erthig, be traced beyond Simon Yorke, 
who died 1682? 2. To whom was the said Simon 
Yorke married? 3, What relationship exists 
between the families of Yorke, of Erthig, co. 
Denbigh, and Yorke of Beverley Hall, co. York ? 

CaRiiForD. 

Cape Town. 

Potzy Famiry or Boxtep Haut, Surrorx.—I 
am desirous of knowing some particulars respect- 
ing this family previous to their settling at the 
above hall, viz. when of Wrongey, in co. Nor- 
folk. Also when, and under what circumstances, 
the arms of this family were granted. 

Grorce VIcKERS. 

Shimpling, Suffolk. 

Sewarp: Warpve: Prrr.—Thomas Seward, of 
London, merchant, 1673, left two daughters and 
co-heirs: Katherine, wife of Thomas Warde, Esq., 
and Margaret, wife of Thomas Pitt, Esq. I want 
the arms of this Thomas Seward, for a quartering 
by one of his descendants. Mrs. Pitt desired to 
be buried at Blandford, co. Dorset, near her late 
deceased husband, 1719. I believe this was the 
family of the Earl of Chatham. Will any one 
Kindly examine the monuments at Blandford, and 
inform me if there is one showing any arms for 
Seward ? rabte Ge 





Queries with Answers. 


Respice Fivem.— Will any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” be good enough to tell me from what 
author these words originate? I thought that 
something had been said on the subject in the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” but I have sought the In- 
dexes to no purpose. O. E. A. 

[Shakspeare (Comedy of Errors, Act 1V. Sc.'4) may 
have met with these words in a popular pamphlet of his 
time written by George Buchanan, entitled Chameleon 
Redivivus: or, Nathaniel’s Character Revers’d. A Satire 
against the Laird of Lidingtone, 1570, which concludes 
with the following words, “ Respice finem, respice funem.” 
Or, he may have seen the familiar phrase (as suggested 
by Mr. Collier) in Ulpian Fulwell’s work, The Firste 
Parte of the Eyghth Liberall Science, 1579, 4to: “ Where- 
fore, gentle Maister Philodoxus, I bid you adew, with 
this motion or caveat, Respice finem,” where there is a 
marginal note added in these words, “ All is well that 
endes well,” which may still further connect the passage 
with Shakspeare. 

We doubt, however, whether the exact words, “ Respice 
finem,” are to be found in any classical author. Buchanan 
and Fulwell both appear to employ the phrase as citing it ; 
but from what source we are unable to say. An idea some- 
what similar occurs in various quarters. Tépua 3° dpav 
Biro.o was the saying of Solon; whence Ausonius: 
“ Expectare Solon finem docet, ortus Athenis.” And 
Juvenal ; 

“ Et Creesum, quem vox justi facunda Solonis 

Respicere ad longs jussit spatia ultima vite.” 

The same thought recurs in Sophocles, Euripides, Ovid, 
&c. “ Quin hodieque,” says Erasmus, “ passim omnibus 
est in ore. Ab exitu rem spectandam esse.” } 


“ Curonicte or Dunstapie.” — What is the 
Chronicle of Dunstaple ? Carte (History of Eng- 
land) makes a statement which I am very anxious 
to verify, and refers me to the Chronicle of Dun- 
staple as his authority. Iam told by a bibliopbilist 
that Hearne edited this work ; but the Catalogue 
of the British Museum contains no trace of such 
a book. Another authority informs me that this 
Chronicle is identical with the Brut; but the 
Brut, which I have consulted, is entirely silent 
upon the point in question. Will somebody help 
me out of this dilemma? Did Hearne edit the 
book, and if so, where can it be seen? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

[This Chronicle was edited by Hearne from copies in 
the Harl. MSS., and is entitled Chronicon sive Annales 
Prioratus de Dunstaple una cum Excerptis e Chartulario 
ejusdem Prioratus. 2 vols. Oxon. 8vo, 1733. It is better 
known by the common title of “ Brute, or Brute of Eng- 
land,” being an English Chronicle composed in the time 
of King Edward III. and continued (in some copies) to 
the reign of King Henry V. A copy of the work is in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, press 2073, a,” 
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about the history of the college of 
especially of its suppression, will greatly oa; 


[Tanner (Notitia Monastica, ed. 1787) has given the 
following account of this college :—“ About the year 970, 
Aitheric gave one moiety of Northoo to St. Edmund’s 


Bury, and the other moiety to St. Gregory’s in Sudbury: | 


Nothing more occurs of this church than of its being only 


parochial, appropriated to the nuns of Eaton in War- | 


wickshire till A.p. 1374, when it was purchased of them 
by Simon de Sudbury, then Bishop of London and John 
de Sudbury his brother, who the next year procured the 


same to be made collegiate, and founded in the place, | 
where their father’s house stood, a goodly college for six | 


secular priests, of whom one was to be warden or master. 
It was endowed 26 Hen, VIII. with 122/. 18s. 3d. per 
annum (not 222/. as in Weever), surrendered 36 Hen. 
VIIL.” 
king granted its revenues, including the “site of the 
manor, and the capital farm of Balidon,” with several 
parcels of land, to Sir Thomas Paston, knight, of Paston, 
in Norfolk; who in the same year, conveyed it to Thomas 
Eden, Esq., Clerk of the Star Chamber, in whose family 
it continued for many generations. For other particulars 
of this college, consult Weever’s Funeral Monuments, edit. 
1631, p. 743; Newcourt’s Repertorium, ii. 99; and Davy’s 
Suffolk MSS. in Brit. Museum, Addit. MS. 19,078, pp. 
805, 319, 320.] 


Tuomas Bupp.—He wrote “ Good Order 
Established in Pennsilvania and New Jersey in 
America, being a true Account of the Country : 
With its Produce and Commodities there made 
re. Printed in year 1685.” Where was this 
printed, and what other books did Budd write ? 
He settled in America, and probably arrived at 
Burlington, New Jersey, in 1678. (Vide Smith’s 
Hist. of New Jersey, p. 108.) Fora literary pur- 
pose I would be glad to learn anything about his 
condition, family, or occupation before he left 
England. If there is a copy of the work above 
referred to in the possession of any of your corre- 
spondents, a statement of its size, number of pages, 
and edition would oblige me much. Sr. T 

[A Copy of Budd’s Good Order Established in Pennsil- 
vunia and New Jersey, 1685, is in the British Museum. 
It consists of forty pages of small quarto, and has neither 
the printer’s or publisher’s name. We are inclined to 
think that the author was connected with the Society of 
Friends. } 


Canerreicu.— What is the meaning of this 
word as applied by Highland sportsmen to the 
head and antlers of a stag ? Cuarine Cross. 

[ Cabar means a horn, and féidh is the gen. sing. of 
fiadh, a deer. Cabar féidh, therefore, signifies a deer’s 
horn, or antler. (See Armstrong’s Dictionary.) The 


chief of the M‘Kenzies has long been known by the name, 
owing, it is said, to one of the ancestors of the family 


At the dissolution of the college in 1534, the 


Tue Cottece or Supsury. — Any information | having saved Alexander III. from the charge of a deer, 
udbury, and | who in consequence bestowed on him the arms which the 


clan retain to this day, viz. “Azure, a deer’s head ca- 

bossed, or.” ‘The arms again appear to have extended the 
| signification of the word from the mere antler to what is 
commonly known among deer-stalkers as a head of 
horns. } 


Larrstaty.— What is the meaning of this 
| word? It occurs frequently among the receipts 
in an account-book kept by the churchwardens of 
| the parish of Pittington, co. Durham, commene- 
ing 1588. Thus— 

“Ttem. Fora child's lairstall. 

»  From——for his wife’s lairstall.” 

Speaking from memory, I believe the sum re- 
| ceived in every case is 3s. 4d. J.B. 
;  [Lairstall corresponded to the old Swedish word leger- 
stelle, asepulchre. The A.-S. was leger-stow, a burial-place. 
Lairstall, however, has also its more modern affinities, 
though for some of them we must look farther north than 
the county of Durham. Thus /air, layre, or lare, a place 
for lying down, was, and we believe is, sometimes in 
Scottish, a burying-place, a tomb. “The keeper of the re- 
gister charged himself for the burial-lair [grave] of a 
child.” So Bishop Kennedy “maid his lair very curi- 
ously and costly ;” i. e. “ sepulchrum sibi magnifice ex- 
truendum curavit.” Conf. Jair, v. to bury, and Jair-stone, 
a tombstone. 

With regard to the latter syllable of lairstall, stell, v. 
is in Scottish to place; stallit, set, placed. Teut. stellen, 
to place. Thus lairstall is exactly burial-place. ] 


Replies. 
SCHILLER AND W. VON HUMBOLDT. 
(3" S, vi. 348.) 


The work referred to is still, I believe, un- 
published. It is, “ On the Varieties of Languages 
and Nations.” Nevertheless, the following ex- 
tract is given from it by his younger brother, 
Alexander von Humboldt, near the end of his 
first volume of the Cosmos, which indicates the 
views of William von Humboldt on Race :— 


“We do not know, either from history or from au- 
thentic tradition, any period of time in which the human 
race has not been divided into social groups. Whether 
the gregarious condition was original, or of subsequent 
occurrence, we have no historic evidence to show. The 
separate mythical relations, found to exist independently 
of one another in different parts of the earth, appear to 
refute the first hypothesis, and concur in — the 
generation of the whole human race to the union of one 
pair. The general prevalence of this myth has ca’ 
it to be regarded as a traditionary record transmitted 
from the primitive man to his descendants. But this very 
circumstance seems rather to prove that it has no his- 
torical foundation, but has simply arisen from an iden- 
tity in the mode of intellectual conception, which has 





everywhere led man to adopt the same conclusion re- 
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garding identical phenomena: in the same manner as _ «Sai été charmé de ces importants communications—et 
many myths have doubtlessly arisen, not from any his- | je rentrerai demain, pour quelques heures, en ville (@ 
torieal connexion existing between them, but rather from Berlin) pour aller vous voir & votre hotel du Crown 
an identity in haman thought and imagination. Another | Prince, & deux heures (2 0’c.) . . . . affectueuses hom- 
evidence in favour of the purely mythical nature of this | mages, A. v. Humpotprt, 
belief is afforded by the fact, that the first origin of man- Potsdam, ce 8 Spt. 
kind—a phenomenon which is wholly beyond the = 1855.” 

: - - - : hee nd ere ; 
cae anne» EE eee I have a lithographed fac-simile of the above 


existing views; being considered on the principle of the i 2 [ 
colonisation of some desert island, or remote mountainous | note. It is written in a small and tolerably clear 


valley, at a period when mankind had already existed for | hand, the ends of the lines sloping upwards; and 
ome ra wf per It cn an — A a be p a4 | this peculiarity Mr. Catlin explained to me as re- 
thoughts to the solution o he g at he Urst | sulting . ° . ous 
origin; since man is too intimately associated with his | § alting kage . aged philosopher writing, not 
own race, and with the relations of time, to conceive of | 2 & table or desk, but on a small board laid 
the existence of an individual independently of a preced- | across his knees ; and in this way, Humboldt told 
ing generation and age. A solution of those difficult | him, most of the Cosmos was written. Another 
questions, which cannot be ee ae sa a rea- | note (in fac-simile) makes an appointment for Mr. 
soning or by experience—whether the belief in this pre- | (Catlin to wait on the king, on Tuesday, Sept. 11, 
sumed traditional condition be actually based on his- 1855, after di t fi i lock 7 littl 
torical evidence, or whether mankind inhabited the earth vo, alter dinner, at five ociock, or a little be- 
in gregarious associations from the origin of the race— | fore, at Sans Souci ; and to bring with him “ some 
cannot, therefore, be determined from philological data, | of your fine works.” These slight notices, of 
course, derive their interest from being among the 
latest memorials of Alexander von Humboldt, 


and yet its elucidation ought not to be sought from other 
sources,” 
r 
T. J. Buckron. who died, I think, a year or two afterwards. 
Crux. 


Is there not some mistake, in entitling William 
von Humboldt “ Baron von Humboldt”? Wil- 
liam’s brother, Alexander, was the baron, and I 
think the individual, to whom Schiller wrote, and 
who held certain ideas respecting race. Though 
I cannot answer the query of J. M. O., the fol- 
lowing may not be an uninteresting note respect- 


WHITE MARE CRAG. 
(34 S. vi. 348.) 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the history 
n of Dorset to enable me to supply the information 
ing the great savant. Mr. Geo. Catlin (I fear I | to Enonacum which he seeks, but I think there is 
should say the date Mr. Catlin), the American | a similar legendary story related of some other 
traveller amongst the Indian tribes of both Ame- | places in Great Britain, besides those mentioned 
ricas, visited Berlin and Potsdam in Sept. 1855 ; | by him. Iam well acquainted with the Hamble- 


and painted the baron’s portrait in oil, and after- | tons, and therefore with that part of the range 
wards those of thé late King of Prussia and his | called the Whitestone Cliff, sometimes called 
queen, at Sans Souci; with so much success, that | White-Mare-Crag, but more generally by the 
the queen commissioned him to paint a second | population of the neighbourhood, the White Mear 
portrait of the king, which he did. | —which latter is simply a corruption of White 
While engaged on the baron’s portrait, Mr. | Mare. The legend to which your correspondent 
Catlin made a pencil copy of it for himself—a | refers is variously told, according to the imagina- 
little smaller than what is called Kit-Cat size; | tion of those who relate it. In my boyhood its 
and this pencil portrait he presented to me, in Oct. | most popular form was this—that a white mare, 
1860, At the foot, Mr. Catlin has written : — on which was mounted a young lady, an only 
“Humboldt, in his 87th year, by Geo. Catlin, from his | child, took fright and bounded over the cliff, and 
criginal portrait, painted in September, 1855, in Berlin.” | by some relators it was stated that the remains of 
This late portrait of the venerable philosopher, | the young lady were never found. I think it 
believe to be the only one of the date in _ more probable that the name was derived from 
land. These facts will introduce the following | the supposed resemblance of the face of the cliff 
letter from Alexander Humboldt to Catlin, in | t© an object of worship by the ancient Britons. 
which is a slight reference to “races ": — I cannot at this moment call to mind the authority, 
7 but I believe there is some place in Berkshire 
“i ~~ hich is called the White Horse, from its simili- 
“Herr G. Catlin (aus Amerique).—Je ne saurais, mon | W4!ch 1s called the ite Horse, from its simiit 
ther Monsieur, vous remercier affectueusement des deux | tude to a British idol, but I think this is a vale, 
mteressants lettres que vous avez bien voulu m’adresser | and the resemblance is observed from the sur- 
on - ; et = 7 ie = ee (le Para | rounding acclivities. In the whole neighbour- 
S 4 . » a a q . 
Yous aime, Sebnine wees arte og rare tlle nt hood of the Hambletons there are found many 
Druidical remains. 


on se plait & vous voir decrit au milieu de votre vie aven- ~ . 
urease, mais je mets un plus grand prix A vos deux It is said by some gentlemen who have explored 


tmquisses sur le Distribution des Races sauvages, the heights of the Hambletons, that the face of 
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this cliff in question has been fashioned by arti- 
ficial means, but of this I have much doubt. 

I may notice a slight error, which is no doubt 
typographical. The lake at the foot of the White 
Mare Crag is called Gormire, not Gormine. 

It may be of some little use to notice an error, 
into which many tourists of late years have fallen, 
by confounding the figure of the White Horse, 
which appears on the face of the principal ridge 
of the Hambletons, with the cliff and legend re- 
ferred to. I believe they have no connection 
beyond this, that the name of the cliff may have 
suggested the making of the White Horse. As 
the passenger passes northward from York, he 
may notice the figure of a horse, cut upon the side 
of Hambleton. It is tolerably well proportioned, 
with the exception of the head, which exception 
arises from the ground not being favourable at 
that part to give the proper proportions. It may 
be observed when the train reaches Raskelf sta- 
tion, but is more distinct at Thirsk, and for 
some miles beyond that station. It can be seen 
over a very large district of country. It is cut 
out of the turf, and the white effect is produced 
by lime laid upon the earth, from which the turf 
has been cut. This white horse is of modern cre- 
ation, it having been cut so late as 1857. Its 
total length is 180 feet, the height 80 feet; and 
to make a fence round it would enclose two acres 
of ground, It is also said that six tons of lime 
were used to give it the requisite whiteness. I 
have been informed in the neighbourhood, that it 
is the design of a native of Kilburn, a hamlet at 
the foot of the Hambletons, who having removed 
to London and made a fortune there, thought 
this an appropriate commemoration of his early 
connection with the place. In all probability the 
story of the white cliff suggested the figure of the 
white horse, but the legend itself had an exist- 
ence some centuries before the gentleman who 
designed the lime-made monster saw the light. 

I should be well pleased to ascertain the par- 
ticulars of the White Horse in Dorset, and also 
of the White Horse in Berkshire.* T. B. 


PYNSENT AND TOTHILL FAMILIES. 
(3" S. vi. 48, 97, 138, 279.) 


Z. Z. says, plainly in contradiction of a state- 
ment I had made in a former communication on 
the subject, “ Sir Wm. Pynsent is not buried in 
Erchfont church.” The following evidence from 
the Burial Register of Erchfont shows the correct- 
ness of what I had asserted : — 

“1765, Jan. 30, was buried Sir Will” Pynsent, Bart.” 

{* For some notices of the White and Red Horses in 
Wiltshire and Warwickshire, consult “N. & Q.” 24 §, 
vii. 28, 288, 485; and for the White Horse in Berkshire, 
viii, 255,—Eb. } 








Accuracy to the letter can alone make infor. 
mation valuable, and therefore I correct the as. 
sumed copy of the inscription on the Tothill 
monument in two particulars: 1. Robert Tothill 
is described on it as Senior, not Junior Clerk of 
the Privy Seal, and the ages (omitted in the copy 
professedly given in “N. & Q.” Oct. 1), are ac. 
tually stated thus, Olive Tothill the wife, dyed 
Nov. 14, 1731, aged fifty-three years. Robert 
Tothill, the husband, dyed Feb. 13, 1753, aged 
seventy-eight years. Everybody can appreciate 
the utility of an ascertained age in genealogical 
inquiries. 

Let me supply one or two items of information 
touching this monument. Z. Z. probably over- 
looked the very important notification just above 
the plinth, P. Scheemakers fect. The arms are now 
obliterated, the crest still remains; not “ appa- 
rently a parrot,” but “a dove close,” holding in 
its beak an olive branch. Thirty years ago I care- 
fully copied the arms on the monument, and still 
have some fragments of Robert Tothill’s hatch- 
ment. They were as follows: Azure on a bend 
argent, cottissed or, a lion passant sable for Tothill, 
impaling or, on a fess between three lions ram- 
pant sable, three mullets ar. for Mathews. 

Robert Tothill bequeathed certain estates and 
properties to Eleanora Ann, then only surviving 
child of Sir William, and at that date aged forty- 
five. She died before her father, and left all her 

roperty to him. Sir William seems to have en- 
joyed it without molestation, but at his death a 
litigation ensued between Lord Chatham, whom 
Sir Wm. Pynsent made his heir, and certain de- 
scendants of Olive Mathews’s sister Elizabeth, 
named in Robert Tothill’s will. The case was 
decided in 1771 in favour of Lord Chatham. My 
question yet unresolved is, how nearly was Robert 
Tothill the kinsman of Sir Wm. Pynsent? As 
stated on the monument, Sir William's great aunt, 
Grace Pynsent, married Wm. Tottle of Bovey, 
Devon. Was he father or grandfather of Robert 
Tothill buried at Erchfont? The Pynsents hada 
large vault in the chancel of Erchfont church, but 
no monuments or inscriptions to their memory. 
The vault has since been used by a family who 
hold the rectory under the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor. There were two Pynsent hatchments, 
now destroyed. One for the first baronet Pyn- 
sent, 1 and 4 gules, a chevron engrailed between 
three estoilles, ar. ; 2 and 3 ermine, a lion rampant 
sable. The (name I wish to ascertain from 4 
Pynsent pedigree) impaling Bond ar. two bendlets, 
and in sinister chief point, a cross-crosslet sable. 
The second, probably Robert Pynsent, ob. 1738, 
the coats of Pynsent and ar., lion rampant 
sable, without impalement. 





Lord Chatham doubtless considered that be 
had manifested gratitude enough in erecting the 
pillar to Sir Wm. Pynsent at Burton Pynsent 
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The eccentric old man (Lord Macaulay speaks 
yet more harshly) is buried in Erchfont church, 
as can assure Z. Z., though no stone tells where 
be lies, and his memorial has all but perished. 


E. W. 


«THE MISERS” OF QUENTIN MATSYS. 
(3"@ S. vi. 145, 170, 218, 314, 374.) 


The excellent account of this painter, given in 
the official Catalogue of the “ Musée d’Anvers,” 
which is said to be derived from the combined 
researches of M. Leon de Burbure, Van Even, 
and Van Lokeren, differs slightly from that of 
your last correspondent. The name is there spelt 
Massys ; and the author says, out of the nume- 
rous entries in the various records, it is thus spelt 
nine times. It is also written Muascys, Macys, 
Messys, Metsys, and Mertsys. 

The first record cited is dated in 1440; and 
states that Aert Massys of Herenthal, and Claes 
Massys of Lichtaert, had paid for the right of 
Buytenpoorters, outer, or foreign freemen of the 
town of Louvain. The next, in point of date, are 
among the archives of the cathedral at Antwerp, 
prepared by “Johannes Massys alias Mertsys, 
clericus cameracensis dyocesis, publicus imperiali 
auctoritate ac venerabilis curiw leodiensis nota- 
rius.” These are of the dates 1446, 1454, and 1455, 
The signature in one place is “ Johannes Mertsys 
de Mechlinea.” 

The following notes, from the fabric rolls of 
Notre Dame of Antwerp, are then cited :—In 
1453-54, for ironwork in the choir, Jan Metsys 
receives 20 schillings and 11 deniers. In 1464-65, 
for ironwork, Jan Metsys, 3lb. 11 se. 8den. In 
1465-66, Jan Metsys receives 18 escalins from the 
church of St. Jacques, “van der clocken te stel- 
len"—probably for banging the bells. In 1467-68, 
wouwe Metsys receives from the cathedral 3 lbs. 
128e. for stone ; and for ironwork vrouwen Metsys, 
4 lbs. 3se. and 5 den. 
“Egidius Messys, clericus cameracensis dyocesis,” 
occurs as & witness to the will of a canon named 
Jean Pullois. 
the death of “ Jan Masceyns ;” and, in 1491-92, 
the like of “ Jan Massys wive.” From these ex- 
tracts, one would suppose the great smith was 
Jan and not Josse. 

_The author of the Catalogue combats the no- 
tion that Quentin was born at Louvain. 


In 1478, the name of 


In 1490-91, we have a record of 





the residence of Josse Metsys, a locksmith and 
master clockmaker at Louvain, from 1469 to 
1530. Aert and Claes Massys lived, the one at 
Herenthals and the other at Lichtaert ; and John 
Massys, or Mertsys, at Mechlin. All the others 
seem to have either lived at, or been closely con- 
nected with Antwerp. 

Perhaps, as the author does not name Quentin’s 


| father or mother, some facts have come out since 





The | 


tly authority cited to that effect being a vague | 


note in the Italian historian Guicciardini, to the 
effect, that there was a Flemish painter called 
entin of Louvain; and also the mention by 


Peter Opmeer, in his Opus Chronologicum Orbis | 


Universi, 1611, of a medal on which is a head 
ng the inscription: “ Quint. Lovanien. pict.” 


the Catalogue was written. If so, I am sure we 
should all be deeply obliged to your last corre- 
spondent if he would afford us the authorities for 
his statement as to Quentin’s parentage, his birth 
at Louvain, and his residence there in 1490. Of 
course, the fact of his being admitted free master 
of the Academy of St. Luke is unquestioned. 
The Liggere proves this. The author of the 
Catalogue speaks very doubtfully of a lately dis- 
covered MS., supposed to be by John Molanus, 
but appears only to have seen extracts from it. 

He also states, on the authority of some notes 
by M. Van Ertborn, that the first wife of Quentin 
Massys was Alyt van Tuylt, and the second Ca- 
therine Heyens ; and gives a list of his children, 
and many family particulars which would be too 
long for your pages. 

The picture at Antwerp, No. 45 in the Cata- 
logue, and which is called “Le Comptable” 
therein, is about 2 ft. 3 in. high, and 1 ft. 7 in. 
wide; and,is on panel. The figures are much 
the same as in the Windsor picture; one man 
writing in a book, while the other leans on his 
shoulder, and is conversing earnestly with him. 
The first is in a grey sort of loose robe, and has 
on his head a cap, which looks like coarse wool 
dyed red; something of the same kind goes round 
his neck. The book is longer in proportion than 
that in the Windsor picture, and has a sort of 
tuck or the side. He has no jewel in the cap. 
The second is in a dark brown robe, almost black ; 
and has on adark green cap. In his hand is a 
short scroll, like a rolled up bill. His expression is 
not like that at Windsor, but has a somewhat sinis- 
ter cast. There are no jewels on the table, no 
inkstand, no parrot, no scissors. The coin is 
chiefly copper and silver, scattered about; and 
one small pile of gold. The picture is very freely 
dashed off, and has rough dabs of paint here and 
there. It is also lower in tone than the Windsor 
picture, and looks exactly as if it were a first 
sketch or study for a larger work. 

There is no sort of reason to believe that it is a 
copy. It came from the famous collection of Van 
Ertborn, who valued it very highly, and never 
doubted the truth of the constant tradition that it 
was the production of Quentin Matsys. 

The picture at Hagley is extremely like this. 
It is much nearer in point of size, 2 ft. 4in. by 
2 ft. 10 in. ; the others are 3 ft. 1 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. 


But he acknowledges that the Italian author fixes | Very like in tone, except that it is much more 
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highly finished. The sinister and eager expres- 
sion of the second figure is almost identical. In 
fact, except that one is evidently a slight sketch, 
and the other a finished picture, and except the 
scissors hanging from a nail, and a few more ad- 
juncts on the shelf, we might say one was a copy 
of the other. It seems as if that at Hagley was 
the first finished picture from the original sketch 
at Antwerp. If so, Lorp Lytrertron may 
congratulated as the fortunate possessor of what a 
classic bibliographer might style the editio prin- 
ceps of this very interesting work; and if so, the 
valuation put on it by the dealer is quite inade- 
quate. 

There is a very fine picture, said to be by the 
great painter, in the Louvre; from which No. 
128, at Antwerp, is probably a sketch. 
called “* The Money Changer and his Wife.” They 
are two half-length full-face figures. The former 


is a youngish man, has on a blue dress with a | 


black cap, and is carefully weighing coin with a 
small pair of scales, By his side sits a young 
woman in a red dress, with a brown cap, over 
which is a sort of white starched couvrechef. 
She is carelessly turning over the leaves of a 
richly illuminated book, probably the Hore; and 
is watching her husband with an earnest expres- 
sion. On the table is a small globular mirror, a 
erystal reliquary, some rings threaded on a piece 
of paper, a string of pearls, &c. On a shelf above 
are a bottle, a plate, a censer, and some books; 
and bebind, is a view through a window. This is 
beautifully painted, with great finish ; but not so 
warm in colour as the Windsor picture, nor the 
great triptych at Antwerp. 

I would now venture a few remarks upon some 
of the other pictures by this master, which in 
— of date I should arrange in this order: — 

o. 44. A Magdalen, at Antwerp, which is a 
clever picture, well drawn, but crudely coloured. 
No. 42 and 43. A head of our Saviour, and an- 
other of the Virgin; but very unlike his later 
style, — in the colouring. Then the “ An- 
twerp Misers,” described above ; then the Louvre 
ees then that at Windsor (or Mr. Kibble’s). 

he colouring of these is richer than any of the 
others, and shows a further advance in that 
branch of this art, though not in drawing. Then 


the celebrated triptych at Antwerp; which is not | 
only a wonderful conception, but most beautifully | 


finished, and one of the most gorgeous pieces of 
colouring in the world. Of course, there are 
probably others which I have not seen, and many 
others may have perished by time or accident; 
but this seems the natural order in which they 
may be ranged. 


John Molanus, who was related to the family, | 


says expressly that Matsys was brought up as a 
smith, and executed some very fine ornamental 
iron work; that he afterwards studied painting 


at Brussels, and finally moved to Antwerp. This 
may be true, and even the romance of the story 
may have some foundation. Now, when we see 
the wonderful works in iron and steel of the 
middle ages, we can readily believe that their 
designers must have been good draughtsmen ; but 
it by no means follows they were colourists; in 
| fact, as they had no occasion for that branch of 
art, the probability is the reverse. Now if by 
any chance the attention of one of these good de- 
signers had been turned to painting, it is probable 
that his first efforts would have exhibited a style 
of drawing of high character, while the colouring 





It is | 


would be inferior, and each succeeding work 
would show such progress as practice only can 
| give. 
” It is not improbable that this may have really 
been the career of Quentin Matsys; and it is not 
at all improbable that the strongest of all induce- 
ments —a fair lady —may have made him change 
| his pursuits and become a painter. It is of course 
a very difficult thing to compare pictures which 
| you cannot place side by side, the more so if they 
| are many miles apart ; and so a considerable time 
| must elapse before you can carry the remem- 
brance of one, to the examination of another. 
Still, to say the least of it, there is a probability 
| that the foregoing conjectures may be correct. 
| If so, it is likely that Lory Lytrexton may have 
| the very picture which won the fair lady's hand. 
| And if so, it would be scarcely possible to mea- 
sure its money value. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 





Ivory Pocxer Knire (3" S. vi. 369.) — The 
annual entertainment given at Guildhall on the 
| 9th of November is paid for by the Lord Mayor 
| and the Sheriffs for the time being. For this out- 
| lay the latter have the privilege of inviting about 
twenty-five friends each to the upper table. After 
the invitations given to the Ministers and other 
public functionaries, the remaining tickets are ab- 
sorbed by the Aldermen and their ladies, and their 
“coach orders,” and the Common Councilmen 
and their ladies. It was customary to invite the 
ge sheriffs, but this year that courtesy is omit 
y which means the corporators get a few more 
tickets to dispose of. The Sheriffs, who po 
half the cost of the entertainment,{have also the 
privilege of nominating one friend each to be on 
the Entertainment Committee ; the other members 
are chosen from’ the Common Councilmen. | 
first thing done by the members of this committee 
is to vote themselves penknives, perfumery, 
what is very necessary, soap, for the more effectu- 
ally carrying out the hospitality of this great Cor- 
| poration. The knife to which your correspondent 
| alludes was doubtless the product of such a reso 
| lution at the first meeting of the committee when 
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Alderman Lucas was Lord Mayor. How the 
member of the committee came to part with this 
trophy of office it would be idle to speculate. 

Civis. 


The knife described by R. D. is one of those 
distributed by the committee always appointed for 
the management of the banquet on Lord Mayor's 
day among the city officials, under the idea that 
their assistance may be required to cut the liga- 
tures that confine the corks of the bottles of 
champagne placed on the table. I know not 
whether it is a general custom, or whether it was 
adopted on that occasion only, in favour of some 
member of the committee who happened to be a 
cutler. D. S. 

Rosert Scuumann (3° S. vi. 371.) — Allow 
me to add to the information given under this 
head, that Juxta Turri will find a lengthened 
notice of Schumann’s life and works in the recently 
published volume of Fétis’s Biographie des Mu- 








siciens, which will perhaps be more to his purpose 
than Wasielewski. There is a charming naivelé 
in your correspondent’s question. He will be 
surprised to find that Schumann (though he wrote 
no “songs without words”) was as voluminous a 
composer as Mendelssohn, and that in Germany 
he divides (and more than divides) public favour 
with him. I counsel him to possess himself of the 
Thematic Catalogue of Schumann’s works, and of 
the small French edition of forty of his songs 
(either of them may be got at Augener’s, 86, New- 
gate Street, the latter for 7s.); and if he wishes 
to hear his orchestral works performed, he will 
often have an opportunity at the Crystal Palace 
concerts. His chamber compositions and songs are 
frequently to be heard at the Musical Union, Mr. 
Chas. Hallé’s Recitals, the Monday Popular Con- 





certs, &c., &c., and are becoming more and more 
appreciated every day. [G.] 


Harrison's Case: JonatHan Braprorp’s 
Case (3 S. vi. 388.) —I have no doubt that the | 
writer in Reynolds's Newspaper and Mr. Charles | 


Phillips intend to relate the same case, and in all | 
| 
| 


aay the former is indebted to the latter for 
knowledge of the circumstances, but in the 
process of abbreviation, from having hastily read 
the statement, or from writing from recollection, 
given a somewhat different version. Errors 
of this kind are unfortunately very common. It 
is to be deplored that writers on historical and 
argumentative subjects do not exercise more care | 
in the use of facts, and that they do not give, by | 
footnotes or otherwise, references to the sources 
information, so that the reader may examine | 
for himself. In this case Mr. Phillips has quoted 
his authority, Legal Recreations, p. 572. i have | 
not the means of referring to this work at this | 
moment, but I believe that An Inner Tempxar | 
will find, if he consults it, full particulars of the 


ease of Harrison, the leading facts of which are, 
I think, faithfully copied by Mr. Phillips. The 
editor of Vacation Thoughts, by which I have col- 
lated the two statements, is that published in 1858, 
p- 101. 

I am sorry that I cannot assist An INNER 
Temrxak to the original trial of Jonathan Brad- 
ford. In this case, as in many others, Mr. Phil- 
lips has contented himself by giving it as it appears 
in Chambers's Tracts, and this is the version so 
familiar to all readers. In this shape it appears in 
Cecil’s Curious Narratives, Leigh Hunt's London 
Journal, and many other miscellanies and treatises. 
I am not aware that any of the leading fucts have 
been challenged, but the authority from which 
they are taken is in no case given. This inatten- 
tion on the part of Mr. Phillips is inexcusable, as 
ready access to proper authorities, in legal mat- 
ters, would be within range of his every day pur- 
suits. The value of his book is much diminished 
by his neglect of this precaution. Your corre- 
spondent would do well to consult Wilson’s Cele- 
brated Trials, although I fear that that work is not 
compiled with sufficient care to make it a trust- 
worthy guide; but I think it will give references 
to other works which may be more safely relied 
upon. If An Inner Temprar succeeds in finding 
the original of Jonathan Bradford, I hope he will 
acquaint the readers of “ N. & Q.” as to his 
success. T. B. 


Srrte or Cousin py THE Crown (3% S. vi. 
368.)—The style of cousin given to peers, is said 
to have originated in the time of Henry 1V., who 
by his mother, wife, or sisters, was actually re- 
lated to every Earl in the kingdom. I suppose 
custom is the only reason which can be given for 
its retention. Cuar.es F. S. Warren. 


Sr. Brivcet (3% S. vi. 351.)—A correspondent 
in “N. & Q.” of Oct. 29, expresses surprise that 
in a Life of St. Bridget, published by me in 1859, 
I should have spoken of her times as “ those 
heathen days.” His words are,— 

“TI cannot imagine what the writer means by ‘ those 
heathen days,’ believing that it was the days of St. Bridget, 
and other holy persons like her, that gave to Ireland its 
glorious appellation of the Island of Saints.” 


AsI should not like to be misunderstood by 
your correspondent, I offer the following explana- 
tion: —The days of St. Bridget, and the noble 
company of saints who then adorned Ireland, 
caused it indeed to receive the title /nsula Sanc- 
torum; but with reference to a large body of the 
people in Ireland, in Scotland, in England, in 
Germany, and in Gaul, they were days of heathen- 
ism. And this is certain from the subsequent 
labours of St. Columbe, of the monks of Lindisfarne, 
of St. Columbanus, of St. Boniface, and of many 
others. These saints and missionaries flourished 
after the time of St. Bridget, and they were all 
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of them engaged in preaching Christianity in lands 
or districts where it had not hitherto penetrated ; 
consequently, in the days of St. Bridget, vast re- 
gions of western Europe were still “ heathen,” and 
Satan had a more deadly hold over them than 
afterwards, when the Cross of Christ and Christian 
baptism had broken his power: this is the sub- 
stance of what I meant. 

As to the fire of Kildare, about which there is 
some controversy in your pages, I may observe, 
that I made no allusion to it in the little work re- 
ferred to, because I believe the alleged miracle to 
be without authority. It is not mentioned in any 
of the ancient and credible Lives of St. Bridget. 
I could not, therefore, receive the story of the 
miracle, simply because there was no real evidence 
in its favour. And I may venture to say that this 
was also the opinion of my lamented friend, Pro- 
fessor O’'Curry, who perused my manuscript, and 
approved of it before I put it to press. 

W. G. Topp. 

Greenwich, Feast of All Saints, 1864. 


CumiineuaM Castxs, etc. (3" S, vi. 384.)— 
Oxosrensis has found a complete mare’s nest. 
Sir Walter Scott never claimed accuracy as one 
of the features of his novels: on the contrary, he 
openly avowed his adhesion to the declaration of 

onk Lew's, that if it would have increased the 
effect of the story to make his heroine green— 
green she should have been. Oxonrensis is most 
unfortunate, moreover, in his example of inac- 
curacy. If he will peruse the novel once more, 
he will find that there is no inconsistency with 
probability, far less possibility, in the passages he 
quotes. He misunderstands the meaning of them. 

f, however, he wishes for a real instance of Scott’s 
inaccuracy, let him turn to the 19th and 20th 
chapters of The Antiquary. There he will find 
Captain M‘Intyre starting at full gallop on a free- 
going horse, after having borrowed the groom's 
spurs; leaving his uncle and Edie Uchiltree in 
front of Mucklebacket’s cottages to follow on foot. 
Yet, on bis arrival at Knockwinnock, the first 
person he encounters is the ubiquitous Bluegown, 
returning with Miss Wardour from their inter- 
view beneath the “ briery bank,” when the latter 
had informed her of his heshen been watching all 
the morning for the Edinburgh coach. 

Chillingham never could possibly have been the 
original of Osbaldistone Hall, for many reasons. 

Rusticvs. 


Restoration oF Ancient Buriprines (3 8. 
vi. 353.) —Would that Mr. Ferrey’s restorative 
abilities were applied to desolated and desecrated 
Holyrood Chapel which, on every occasion of my 


visits to it—close beside the well-kept palace — 
fills one with shame and sorrow at its state of 
ruin ! 
foot among t 


Surely a subscription might be set on 
a nobility and gentry of Scotland, 
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for the purpose of restoring the Chapel Royal to 
the purposes of divine service. Most assuredly 
from all we know of the Duke of Buccleuch, bis 
grace would not be behindhand to assist in 99 
religious and patriotic a work. Tona. 
P.S. A friend, who is better acquainted with 
the history of Scotland than I can profess to be, 
informs me that, “ besides being the Chapel Royal 
Holyrood possesses claims on the attention of the 
Scottish nobility, and indeed of the nation gt 
large, as the proper chapter-house of the Knights 
of the Thistle; who at the present time are not 
installed like their brethren of the Garter.” 


Art Currositty (3 8. vi. 179, 227, 276.) — 
Photographic copies of two or three of these so- 
called Shibboleths may be had of Mr. C. S, Alger, 
Diss, Norfolk. One is taken from a tankard- 
board said to have been used in the time of the 
civil wars, when the cavaliers, instead of toasting 
the king by name, bowed to the tankard on which 
his majesty’s image was reflected. The best re- 
flection for these reduced copies is a Daguerro- 
type plate, 3} inch. by 23 highly polished, and 
bent on a roller to the required shape. 

Jossru Rix, M.D, 


Dramatic Currosrries (3° S. vi. 347.) — The 
anecdote about the Duke of Buckingham and 
Dryden’s play is given in Spence’s Anecdotes (ed. 
Singer, London, 1820, p. 62), on the authority of 
Dr. Lockier, Dean of Peterborough, who was born 
1668. Watrer Rrs. 


Imitation oF Vireo (3 S. vi. 309.) — Virgil 
has so many followers, that it is difficult to say 
whom Mr. Owen intended by “the meanest.” I 
think it probable, however, that he applied the 
term (very unjustly) to Valerius Flaccus : — 

“ Principio muros obscuraque limina porte, 

Qua gressum extuleram, repeto ; et vestigia retro 
Observata sequor per noctem, et lumine lustro. 
Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.” 
nz, ii. 752. 
“ Auxerat hora metus; jam se vertentis Olympi 
Ut faciem, raptosque simul montesque locosque 
Ex oculis, circumque graves videre tenebras. 
Ipsa quies rerum, mundique silentia terrent, 
Astraque, et effusis stellatus crinibus ether.” 
Argonauticon, |, ii. v. 88. 

In Virgil, the silence of devastation is terrible. 
In Valerius Flaccus, it is only a calm night a 
sea. The sound of breakers would have been 
more alarming than silence to experienced mar 
ners ; which, with the exception of Hagniades, the 
Argonauts do not appear to have been. 7 

For an excellent appropriate quoting of “ipsa 
silentia terrent,” see “N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. xii. 369. 

THE LAD. 
“In the caverns of the west, 
By Odin’s fierce embrace comprest, 
A wondrous boy shall Rinda bear, 
Who ne’er shall comb his raven hair, 
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Nor wash his visage in the stream, 
Nor see the sun’s departing beam, 
Till he on Hoder’s corse shall smile, 
Flaming on the funeral pile.” 
Gray, The Descent of Odin. 

In the westernmost part of “ym the only 
wondrous point in the boy would be his early | 
going to bed. Is his history known? After the | 
cremation of Hoder, did he become cleaner and 
keep more reasonable hours? I cannot trace the 
epigram. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Ientaam More Howse, Kent (3S. vi. 347).— 
A. B.’s query revives in me many pleasant me- 
mories of walks which I have had about this 
secluded old mansion. I do not find it mentioned 
in Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent (first pub- 
lished in 1576), wherein he gives a list of the 
castles in Kent; but he incidentally mentions 
Iteham and Ightum in that work. The only 
books which contain an historical account of the 
Mote House, that I now have at hand, are: The 
Beauties of England and Wales, Kent, 1808, vol. 
viii. p. 1336 et seg.; Murray's Handbook of Kent 
ad Sussex, 1858, p. 111 et seg.; Gentleman's 
Magazine, February, 1837. (wherein is an en- 
graving of the house); same work, 1853, vol. xl. 
(N.S.), p. 290 et seg.; and The Marygold Win- 
dow, by T. H. White, 1849. The latter contains 
a very picturesque word-sketch of the building. 
Ata meeting of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, held July 25, 1853, the Mote House was 
described. Dame Selby, who lived here, and 
whose curious monument is in Igtham church, is 
mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 2°¢S. ii. 248, 314, 415. 
And somewhere, in the same work, I found a note | 
upon bees which had established themselves in the 
chapel of the Mote House. In the Archeological 
Jornal (vol. xiii. p. 416), is an account of Dame 
Selby. Her portrait was at the house two or 
three years ago, and it may be there now. Several 
years back I saw, in a printseller’s shop in London, 
an engraving of the hall of the house. It was a | 
fancy sketch, introducing, if I remember rightly, | 
4 few figures in ancient dresses. I have in my 
possession a photograph representing the chapel 
of the house; and in that, also, are introduced 
‘me old-fashioned folks. The photograph is, I 
think, a copy of an engraving. ‘There was in the 

yal Academy Exhibition, of 1861 or 1862, a 
painting of the house. I once read in a periodical, | 
which was published at Sevenoaks many years 
4g0, an interesting account of the families which 
ad occupied the house. I do not remember the 
tame of the periodical, but I would ascertain it 
if it were important to A. B. No doubt that 
gentleman will find the historical information 
which he seeks in the works of Philipott, Hasted, 
and others, relating to Kent. This house was 








30, 1863. 
and also to the Selbys, is contained in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1863, pp. 444, 624, 757; and 1864, 
pp. 95, 226. Epwarp J. Woop. 


Psaum cx. (Vuieate cix.) v. 3 (3 S. vi. 250, 
232.) — Your learned correspondents, Mr. T. J. 
Bucxton, F. C. H., and Mr. Jon Worxanp, 
passed over in silence the variation in the third 
clause of this verse between the Masoretical 
(773), and other copies, printed and in MS. 
(na, Cod. plurim., Jerom., Sym., Hebrew text, 
revised by S. Davidson, D.D.) Admitted by Origen 
in the Hexapla under a twofold recension (év ipeow 
wylos, al: év 3é&p &yiwv), considered valid by Hie- 
ronymus and Symmachus, the reading, be it only 
in a philological point of view, deserves a brief 
note and consideration. Herder, in his work Vom 
Geist der Ebriiischen Poesie, states as his opinion 
that the words, “in den Glainzen der Heiligkeit,” 
have no meaning whatever (“ geben durchaus 
keinen Sinn,” p. 382, ed. 1825), and proposes the 
version of “auf meinen heilgen Bergen,” with a 
reference to Symmachus and Ps. ii. 

In A new Version of the 90th and 110th Psalms, 
published in 1755, Mr. Green of Cambridge held, 
that the translation, “in the beauties of holiness,” 
gave birth to idle interpretations, and confounded 
together the literal with the spiritual meaning. By 
him the verse is thus rendered : — 

“Thy people shall freely offer themselves 

On the day when thou shalt assemble thy forces 

Upon the holy hiils.* The youth of thine army 

Shall be like the dew from the womb of the morning.” 

S. Cahen of Paris, an erudite editor of the 
O. T., adopts this reading in his text, as conveying 
a more satisfactory meaning, and as being more in 
harmony with the remainder of the verse. “Ton 
peuple généreux au jour de (la réunion de) ton 
armée sur les saintes montagnes (afflue) vers toi, 
comme du sein de l’aurore la rosée de ta jeunesse,” 
is his translation. By some it is supposed an 
alteration has occurred in the text; the Rabbinical 
commentators, whose glosses are concise, do not 
favour such a supposition. 

Aben Ezra says, that M2) is a short mode of 
expressing ni DW35, and the meaning is, “ If 
thou needest to make war, Thy people will hasten 
to thee as copious showers.” 

wD Joy nondy meviyd ns wwIn ON 
my333 OwID OY. TON 
and he supports the reading of “the sacred 
heights.” 

Raschi connects Of) with the last words of the 
first hemistich, and translates "MWD in the sense 
of “ to fall, come forth,” as in the Talmud, }*>"wn, 


* “Upon the holy hills,” viz., the hills of Sion and Mo- 
riah, on which Jerusalem was built.—Cf. Ps, 1xxxvii. 1. 
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“thy holiness which thou hast had ever since thy 
coming forth from the womb,” and continues, 


nid by >, “in thy favour shall be reckoned the 
good conduct of thy youth, as the dew.” 
WutzramM Prarr. 
Conservative Club. 


Lamp’s Essay on Worpswortn's “ Excur- 
sion” (3" S. vi. 345.)—As an admirer of Charles 
Lamb's writings, I think the words of Elia, quoted 
by Exrionnacn, contain the best of all reasons 
why the Essay on the Excursion should not be 
reproduced in the forthcoming editions of Lamb, 


who certainly always possessed the power of 


clearly showing what he was “driving at;” but 
in the letter quoted he says, alluding to the small 
amount of the “ Lammy” that was left, “ without 
conjuration, no man could tell what I was driving 
at.” Again, “ the language he has altered through- 
out.” The language of Lamb is too precious to 
have Gifford engrafted upon it. As Elia regretted 
that he “did not keep a copy” (of himself!), 
surely it would be most kind not to produce the 
“spurious one.” It would be giving us Lamb 
without the green peas. Epwin Rorre. 
Somers Town. 


Torson p’'Or: Comts pe Serre (3"*S. vi. 251, 
355.)—I beg to thank your correspondent Scu1n 
for his very interesting reply to my query. At 
present I must confess my inability to supply any 
further elucidation of the matter. Beltz, from a 
note in his Memorials of the most Noble Order of 
the Garter, p. xciv. (London, 1841), does not ap- 
pear to have been aware that Henry was invested 
with the Golden Fleece while still Prince of 
Wales. He says (p. xci.) : — 

“The ceremony observed at the investiture of King 
Henry with the Golden Fleece, is detailed in a contem- 
porary MS. in the Cottonian Collection, Vespas., c. xii.” 

Henry was also a Knight of the French Order 
of St. Michael, and of the Elephant of Denmark. 

Jounx Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Snerster (3 S. vi. 149, 260.)— 
“ Tourne thee to thie shepsterr swayne ; 
Bryghte sonne has ne droncke the dewe 
From the flowres of yellowe hue ; 
Tourne thee, Alyce, backe agayne.” 
Chatterton’s lla ( Works, 1803, vol. ii. p. 110). 


In the Glossary, shepster is marked as one of | 


the words interpreted to signify “ shepherd” by 
Chatterton himself. Shepster occurs in Piers 


Ploughman, and has the meaning given to it of | 


“ sheep-shearer,” but with a note of interrogation, 
as if doubtful. In the Glossary to Bamford’s 
Dialect of South Lancashire, “ shepster” appears 
with the meaning of starling. J. Macray. 
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a most interesting Collection of Manuscripts and 
Books of the Poet Gray, which were sold by auc. 
tion on Aug. 28, 1851, by Messrs. Leigh Sothel 

and John Wilkinson, it is stated that “ material for 
a goodly octavo volume of * Marginalia’ might be 
selected from the various books, so profusely are 
the MS. notes scattered over the es of many 
of them.” Can you inform me if these “Mgr. 
ginalia” were ever published; or if they still 
remained buried and lost to the world in the 
books that contain them? Surely the name of 
Gray, the poet, attached to any genuine produc 
tions from so distinguished a scholar and man 
of genius, would at once command the respectful 
attention of our Murrays and Longmans for the 
honour of having to usher them into the world. 


J. M. 0. 


Duke or Montacue (3" S. vi. 308, 352.)- 
The sobriquet, “ the eccentric quart-bottle Duke,” 
applied by Mr. Cunningham to this nobleman, 
is an allusion to his contrivance of the famous 
* Bottle-Conjuror” hoax. W. H. Hosx. 


Firzpatrick’s “ AngecpoTicaL Memo or 

ArcusisHor Wuartety” (3" §. vi. 378, 397.)— 

-[We have received a long communication from Mr. 
FirzpaTrick in reply to Miss WHATELY'’S letter, which 
appeared in our last number. The greater portion of it 
is occupied with questions not raised by that lady—viz. 
that “the absence of this sanction ” (that is, the family's 
sanction) “is often the best proof of the candour of the 
book ;” and the advantages of there being different memoirs 
of the same individual. We can find room, however, for 
those passages only which contain Mr. Firzpartrics’s 
answer to Miss WHATELY’s statement, “that the book 
was compiled without the knowledge or sanction of the 
archbishop’s family or intimate friends, and without the 
author’s having had any information from any who were 
on terms of intimacy with him.”] 

The family had ample opportunity of remon- 
strating against the projected publication, and, 
although the life of a public man is public pro- 
perty, the family cannot doubt, from what some of 
them know of my views, that had any such pro- 
test come, it should have been treated with the 
courtesy due to it. But they remained silent; 
and “silence,” ‘tis said, “ gives consent.” 

Miss Wuartety is under error in assuming that 
no person who was intimately acquainted with the 
archbishop assisted me. But as such persons ate 
aware of her jealous feeling on the subject, they 
naturally desire that their aid should remain 
sigillo. - 

In conclusion, will Miss Wuatety kindly pout 
out the jokes and repartees which His Grace nevet 
uttered ? Witi1aM Joun Frrzpatrick. 

Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 


Quotations wantep (3"* S. vi. 389.)—Some 
time ago I expressed surprise in“ N. & Q.” atam 


Tus Porr Gray (3 S. vi. 249.)—In the | unanswered query about the authorship of a pat 
of Gray's “ Ode to Eton College.” 1 cannot but 


short announcement prefixed to a Catalogue of | 
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to some extent feel the same at seeing the first 
of these passages here. At all events I will ven- 
ture to recommend to Ruo the study of Words- 
worth. The lines he has quoted are from his 
t work by far, the Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality from the Recollections of Early 
Childhood, stanza ix. Works, ed. 1832, ii. 320. 
LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

“Party 1s THE Mapness,” etc. (3 S. vi. 
986.) —-Mr. Gasper speaks of the famous saying, 
“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a 
few” as undoubtedly Swift's. 

I venture to repeat the question I asked in 
“N, & Q.” some months ago —What reason there 
is for supposing it not to be by Pope, but by 
Swift ? 

Whether it is in Swift, I do not know; but it 
is unquestionably the final sentence in the first 
letter of Pope to Blount, dated August 27, 1714; 
Works, ed. Warton, 1822, viii.6. Nor is it given 
as a quotation. 

The exact words are, “ Party-spirit, which at 
lest is but the madness,” &c. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Avementation Orrice (3" S. vi. 346.)—I be- 
lieve that the documents formerly in the Aug- 
mentation Office are now visible at the Public 
Record Office in Chancery Lane. H. M. L. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


The Judges of England, with Sketches of their Lives and 
Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster, from the Conquest to the Present Time. By 
Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. Vols. VIL, 
VIII, and IX. (Murray.) 

We congratulate Mr. Foss on having brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion a work which, depending in a great 
measure for its value upon its strict accuracy, could only 
be accomplished at a cost of time and labour such as a 
man of learned leisure could alone bestow upon it. But 
tethis great merit of accuracy, and we may add impar- 
tiality, Foss’s Judges of England may fairly lay claim: 
for that such merit has been recognised by those best 
qualified to form an opinion is evident from the fact, that 
nearly twenty of the living Judges—acting and retired— 
have placed in the author’s hands materials for the ac- 
count which he has here given of their legal and judicial 
tareer. Of the three volumes now published, the first 
completes the legal history of the Stuart dynasty; and 

Temaining two that of the Hanoverian family, in- 
cluding the reign of her present Majesty. In these three 
volumes are included notices of the lives of 266 Judges : 
making, with those recorded in the six previous volumes, 
to less than 1589 wearers of the ermine, of whom, thanks 

'o Mr. Foss’s industry, we have the leading incidents in 

their judicial career faithfully recorded; and in the case 

of deceased Judges, their legal acquirements temperately 
tiscussed. But as in addition the work narrates the 
| ape change which has taken place in our Courts of 
4w, and incidentally touches upon many points of prac- 
tee and forms of procedure, it will be obvious that it has 











claims to a place in every legal library, as well for its 
illustrations of the history of English law as for its 
notices of that law’s authorised expounders. 


Home Thoughts and Home Scenes in Original Poems. By 
Jean Ingelow, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c.; and Pictures 
by A. B. Houghton, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
(Routledge. ) 

Messrs. Routledge begin the Season of Christmas 
Books with one which will assuredly be very popular, for 
as Dora Greenwood, one of the seven Poetesses who fur- 
nish the literary portion of this handsome volume pares | 
says, in one of the many Songs of the Affections whic 
are to be found in it — 

“ Children love to hear of children ;” 
and this is essentially a book of and for children. The 
poems, which are graceful and appropriate, treat of the 
joys, cares, and amusements of childhood: and the en- 
gravings,—oh! how many little critics will turn over 
with delight the thirty-five pictures which Mr. Houghton 
has designed for them! pictures which will, if possible, 
add to the reputation of the Brothers Dalziel, and it would 
be hard to give them higher praise. The Editor speaks 
of the theme here chosen as certain to excite wide and 
general interest. It could not fail to do so under any 
circumstances. It cannot fail when set forth with the good 
taste and beauty which characterise Home Thoughts and 
Home Scenes, 


A Catalogue of the Works of Cornelius Vischer. By Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq., F.S.A. Reprinted from the Fine Arts 
Quarterly Review. 

The name and reputation of Mr. Smith are a sufficient 
guarantee for the completeness of this interesting Mono- 
graph, with which we can find but one fault, viz., that 
“ it is printed for private circulation only.” 

The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Method- 
ism. By Robert Southey, Poet Laureate. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

This new edition of Southey’s popular biography of the 
great leader of Methodism, forming a volume of Bohn’s 
Standard Library, bas some additional notes by the pre- 
sent Editor, who has had the advantage of information 
and assistance from the Rev. Thomas Jackson, one of the 
oldest and most respected Ministers of the Wesleyan 
body. 

The Autograph Souvenir: A Collection of Autograph Let- 
ters, Interesting Documents, &c., selected from the British 
Museum and other Sources, Public and Private, executed 
in fac-simile. By Frederick G. Netherclift. With Let- 
ter-press Transcriptions and occusional Translations by 
Richard Sims. Parts VI. to XI. (Netherclift.) 

We find that we have no less than six Monthly Num- 
bers of these'admirably executed lithographic fac-similes 
to bring under the notice of our readers. The variety 
and interest of the Letters and Documents here repro- 
duced can scarcely be exceeded. We have Letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots, Henry 1V., Louis XV1., William III., 
the old Pretender, the Duke of Monmouth, and the Lady 
Arabella, as examples of royal autographs. Richelieu, 
Sully, Pitt, and Fox are the Statesmen; and Bullinger, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Usher, are the Divines 
whose Letters are here copied. Literature, Science, and 
the Drama are represented by Galileo, Polydore Vergil, 
Goethe, Schiller, Hogarth, Dugdale, Pepys, Evelyn, 
Waller, and Marvell; Peg Woffington and Kean are the 
Dramatic Worthies who figure in the numbers before us; 
and Titus Oates and Paul Jones give variety to a Col- 
lection which possesses a historical, no less than an auto- 
graphic interest, from the intrinsic value and curiosity of 
the original Documents, 
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“Tue PARADOXES.” — Gentlemen who desire to secure 
copies of the Reprint of this interesting little volume, so 
frequently attributed to Bacon, but now shown to be the 
work of the Puritan, Herbert Palmer, should at once in- 
timate their wish to the Rev. ALEXANDER GROSART, 
lst Manse, Kinross, as the List, both for the large and 
small paper copies, is rapidly filling. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dvess are given for that purpose: — 

Brswor 
Eun. 


June's Sacnen Lerenature. 
Surrn’s Taawstation or rue Boox or Jon. 


Wanted by Messrs. Bell ¢ Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Natices to Correspondents. 


“ch is that of a member of the 


G. Vicuens. The brass in Pebmarsh chu 
n the works on Monumen- 


Fiteralph family, cirea 1520. Jt is mentioned + 
tal Brasses by Waller, Boutell,and Haines. 
H. Fisawies. The “ call” bequeathed in the 
“cap.” See ( haw cer's Wife of Bath's Tale 
* That wereth or a kerchef or a calle.” 
A From the old Heroes of Romance Mr. Halliwe 
early allusion 
*Soche strokes were never seen yn le onde 
” Byth Olyvere dyed and Rowlonde. 


will referred to was a 


Ul quot 


Jamaica, =e. J. Ditzon, whose query res specting Jumaica appe are 
oN. & ¢ ; i 


July 18, 1863, i qu to state where a letter may ! 
i d im. 

Z. We stated(a 378) on the authority of Nichols's Literary Tiius- 

trations, i. 476, the ~) e tear i Capell, Esq... was buried at Fernham Ali 

we find, however, that he was interred at Stanton All Saints, in 

yw (Addit. MS. 19,079, p. 346) Aas given the following extract 

register of the latter chare A Edward Capell, Esq., buried 5th 

{nother error al occurs in the same page of the Lit. 

Itfuscrations, where it is oe that Mr. Capell died on Jan. 24, 1781, 
whereas he died on Feb. 24, | 

n the mysti 
ur let 5. Vv. 


Crurna r num 
three articles on this subject i 
.R. Ten art ‘ he various systems of Short Hand Writing ap- 
peared in tnd 8. vols. 1. ii. iii. 
* Meunapo,” an® p. 30. We were clearly wr np Go cater uting Cap- 
tain | ( tagort muck » Champagne to Michael Scott, as we are informed by 
H. Edinburgh that it was written by Capt ain Hamley of the 


Mari nes. 


Eawarta 
“ Bermingham ;" 
fert;’ in the same p. 
celior.’ 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

@s* Ca for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publis hay and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

* is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
iseued in Mowruny Pants. The Subscription for Stamrep Corres for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publis r (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) & lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittsasm G. Surra, 32, 

ELLIvoron Sraxet, Stranp, W.C., to whom all Communications ron 
rus Eorror should be addressed. 

“ Norss & Qvenies” ission abroad. 


read 
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Ln | “ Chan- 


“ Be pee 
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Cons or Coven axp Srrrrino oF Broop ny Da. Lococn’s Potmowntie 
Warenus.—" W. Webster, of Sprowston, had a severe cough and spitting 
of blood for nearly two years. His medicai attendant considered it im- 
possibie for him to recover; he at last tried your Wafers, and after two 
or three doses was much relieved, and he is now in perfect health.— 
Smrra anv Sows, Chemists, Market Place, Norwich.” These Wafers 
give instant relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders 
of the lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. ljd., 23, 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


Now publishing, 
HE ORATOR: a Treasury of English Eloquence; 
being a Collection of the best Speeches in the English Tongue. 


Nos. | and 2,in a wrapper, price id. Parts I. ard II. now ready, 
price 6d. each. 


London: H. A. VILES, 34, Carey Street, W.C. 
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EITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY Se entirely Original 
= — Maps. Imperial folio, A ites af, russia or mene 


= We . no series of maps which we can more warmly recommend. 
The accuracy, wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really 
astonishing. "— Saturday Review. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Just Published, in super-royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


\ EMORIALS OF OLD BIRMINGHAM.—Mey 
and NAMES ; FOUNDERS, FREEHOLDERS, and LNDWEL- 
LERS, from the T hir teenth to the Sixteenth Century: with Particulars 
as tothe Earliest Church of the Reformation Built and Endowed in 
Englend. From Original and Unpublished Documents. B; 
MIN SMITH, ESQ. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law : Wi 
trations and Fac-similes. 
Birmingham: WALTER J. SACKETT, 11, Bull Street. 
London: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho & quare. 


TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCH WARDENS, AND ARCHITECTS 


ILBERT J. FRENC H, Bolton, Lancashire, sends 
Tort Free on application, an Illustrated C ATALOGUE of his 
MANUFACTURES fox use in the Church of Engiand, including full 
particulars of Communion Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, Sur- 
plices, &c , &c. 

Having no authorized Agents, all Orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage tree when the railway arrangements 
admit of pre- payment, 

Direct communication by letter is respectfully invited as most con- 
venient, satisfactory, and economical. 


EARLY IN NOVEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


I a. , 
CATALOGUE of a TRULY VALUABLE and 
4 MOST INTERESTING COLLECTION of BOOKS, i 
the ENTIRE LIBRARY of the late ROBERT GLENDENNING, 
Esq, of Portsea, collected with great care and judgment during the last 
fifty years. 

it includes: Books(3) from the press of Caxton. and numerous others 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, Julian Notary, Tre’ Cop- 
land, Berthelet, Hawkins, Grafton, Whitchurche, Daye, Serres, Jugge, 
Tottell, Marshe, and other Printers during the Sixteenth Century. 

An Assemblage of Kare and Curious Black-letter English Books in 
Theology, Voyages and Travels, History, the Chronicles, and a mos 
interesting Collection of Rare and Curious Old English Books, in vari- 
ous Classes of = rature, including the first four Folio editions of 
Shakspeare’s Pla 

Most splendid , = of Prints, and very extensively Tllustrated 
Works, Books of Woodcuts ana Embiems —beautifully [luminated 
Manuscripts upon Vellum, &c. 

Now on Sale, at the very moderate prices affixed by JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18, New-street, Covent Garden, Lonion, W.C. 

This truly valuable and highly-interesting Catalogue, interspersed 
with Bibliographical Notices and Extracts, may be had on application, 
price 2s., or will be sent on the receipt of twenty-six 


TO EXECUTORS, AND OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
\ R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 


and Fine-Art Property, &c. 
383, AVENHAM LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 


¢ only Auctioneer in the North of England who has made thee 
ae his Special Vocation. 

Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art arene 
and Catalogued ; and Valuations for Probates, or other purposes, made 
in any part of the United Kingdom. 


| OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
et - TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
nglish and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, wc. 


ayy S PERMANENT MARKING INE.— 
— inal invention, established 1821, for marking =— 
AMEs, iN TIALS, upon household linen, wearing sppae 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is he neha by bri 
outfitters, &c., hatarton imitations are often sold to the —_— which 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchase re shold Ore “E 
fore careful to cheanve the address on the label, 10, sae 
TREET WITH E.C., without which the Ink is not King: 
Sole 1 by. all ceaeseibes chemists, stationers, &c., in the United 
dom. price ls. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. has bees 
NOTICE. — REMOVED from 2, Long Lane (where it 
established nearly half a century), to 


10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, B.C. 








